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Don Denney, 
Creek County 



A mans land renewed. 


A diamond discovered. 

An entire community shines? 





Don Denney was a property owner with a problem. Debris from an abandoned well site left part of 
his land unusable. Then, he turned that problem into a solution. Site number 4,725 is one of nearly 
9,000 abandoned wells that have been cleaned up free of charge, thanks to Oklahoma’s oil and natural 
gas industry. What was once concrete and rusted metal, is now a baseball diamond for Oilton’s Little 
League. Don’s land is restored. The kids have a ballpark. That’s a big win for the whole community. 


OKLAHOMA’S OIL a NATORAL GAS ni^lOni 

PRODUCERS & ROYALTY OWNERS. 




OKLAHOMA PROUD 

Advancing our state. Empowering our nation. 

CALL 1 -800-664- 1 30 1 OR VISIT OERB.COM 
TO REGISTER YOUR ABANDONED WELL SITE. 
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This exhibition iiiustrates some of the highest achievements 
in the figurative and iandscape art of the 19 th century. 
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Contributors 





JAKE ADAMSON Current interests: GiuWSir, video games, and film. Celebrity 
crush:Zooey Deschanel. Oklahoma hero: 1 met Clara Luper once, and she was 
truly \ns\)\nnQ.Christmas wish: Jo round up my long-lost acquaintances with 
whom I’ve played music and put on a show for family and friends. 


LISA BRECKENRIDGE Current interests: reading, gardening, shopping, and 
babysitting grandkids. Favorite holiday song: “Rockin’ Around the Christmas 
Tree. ” Favorite place in Oklahoma: No place like home. Best thing about 
working for OKT: Subscribers. They love the magazine so much. 

.. I 

BRIAN C. BROWN Current interests: Jroye\, reading, college football, and 
spending time with my wife and daughter. Favorite holiday song: “Happy 
Xmas (War Is Over)” by John Lennon. Celebrity crushes: Sm\eW. Johansson, 
Anne Hathaway, and Rachel Maddow. Oklahoma Aero; Woody Guthrie. 


STEFFIE CORCORAN Current interests:BooWs, blogs, politics, long walks, DVR, 
and the idea of yoga. Celebrity crush: Clive Owen. Yourself in ten words: Out- 
spoken, independent, exacting, high-strung, loyal, honest, idealistic, and hopefully 
funny. Christmas wisir. Peace on earth, goodwill toward everybody. 


ELIZABETH ERWIN Favorite place in Oklahoma: Downtown Norman. Fa- 
vorite holiday song: “Carol of the Bells. ”Ce/eAr/fy crush: James Marsden. 
Christmas i/v/sA; Another trip to Beavers Bend. Last year, my family started a 
holiday tradition of spending a few days at a cabin around Christmas. 

if 

ADAM GAULT Current interests: Guitar, camping, concerts, really spicy 
food, and driving ranges. Celebrity crush:J\mi Fey. Favorite small town in 
Oklahoma: Boswell. Good people make good towns. Christmas wish: For 
Tom Petty & the Heartbreakers to play a show in my backyard. 

Itl 

JOAN HENDERSON Favorite place in Oklahoma: Jhe wide-open spaces 
of the Panhandle. Favorite holiday song: Jhe Johnny Mathis version of “0 
Holy Night.” Word you overuse: Cool, a reminder of my formative years in 
the 1 960s. Best thing about working for OKT: Oklahomans. 


KIMBERLY HICKERSON Current interests: Us\n^ my Y membership, yelp.com, 
and trying my hand at artsy-fartsy crafts. Favorite holiday song: ‘Chustms at 
the Zoo. ” Celebrity crush:tem\s player James Blake. Favorite Oklahoma town: 
Lately there’s something new and exciting in Ardmore every time I visit. 


ERVALENE JENKINS Most recent restaurant meal: h Reuben at Lambrusco’z 
to Go InTulsa. Favorite holiday song: ' \ Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus.” 
Celebrity crushes: Sm Elliott and Robert Redford. Current favorite Oklahoma 
town: Broken Bow. Phrase you overuse: Can you believe that? 

M 

LOUISA McCUNE-ELMORE Current interests: Star Wrs, the Headless Horse- 
man, cameras, my storage unit, bad guys and good guys. Celebrity crush: 
Gaius Baltar, Gaius Baltar, and Gaius Baltar. Favorite holiday song: “The Little 
Drummer Boy.” Christmas wish: New garage doors and peace on earth. 

Sm. 

COLLEEN McIntyre Oklahoma hero:U\]6Si Cavanaugh, because her work has 
inspired change for the better in our state. Favorite holiday song: ' J\]e Christmas 
Song” (Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire). Yourself in ten words. Family, 
friends, and fun all make my life worth living. Christmas wish. Snow. 

liS ^JB 

CRISTIE NELSON Current interests: Watching reality shows. Most recent 
restaurant meal:E\ Chico for tortilla soup. Favorite holiday song:Jhe B.C. Clark 
jingle. Oklahoma hero: My dad. Celebrity crush: Patrick Dempsey. Best thing 
about working at OKT: Finding out people appreciate what we do every day. 


MEGAN ROSSMAN Current interests: Exploration. Current favorite Oklahoma 
hero: John Herrington. Anyone who flies into space earns my instant respect. 
Celebrity crushes: W\W Arnett and Joaquin Phoenix. Yourself in ten words: 
I’m a street-walking cheetah with a heart full of napalm. 
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Editor's Letter 

"Beautiful forms and compositions are not made by chance; nor can they, 
in any material, be made at small expense."— /osiah Wedgwood 


Pheasant Hunt 


The subject of this column, a Lynn Chase Designs “Winter Game 
Birds” three-quart tureen and platter from B.C. Clark; below, Spode’s 
“Provincial Garden,” another favorite 


don. I will search for the lost little 
souls on eBay and bring them into 
the safety of my bosom, a simple 
but sturdy wooden drawer in my 
grandmothers antique buffet. 

I have felt another unusual des- 
tiny with tableware, in particular 
a soup tureen that I encountered 
after leaving our offices at the First 
National Center one November 
evening. Fieaded for the parking 
garage, I stopped dead in my tracks 
as I passed by B.C. Clarks shiny 
display window, lost in the 
beauty of the scene. 

Fake crystalline 
snow surrounded 
the most beautiful 
piece of china Fd 
ever laid eyes on. 

A clean halogen 
light shone down 
on this red, gold, and 
white piece, a pheasant on 
top, a blue jay on the side, holly 
berries for good measure. 

The soup tureen evoked the 
coming holiday, reminding me 
of long afternoon walks in the 
crisp air with crunching leaves 
underfoot, a hot kitchen full of 
conversation and the smell of 
turkey, the laughter of children 
playing football in the front yard. 
Add in a fireplace, and my fantasy 
was in full bloom. 

I was so enamored, in fact, I 
insisted my colleagues make note 
of the display window; a week 
later, I coaxed my husband out 
of the car to come see the tureen. 
I really didn’t care that it would 


never be mine; Fd asked about 
the price one day, and $895 was 
not in my budget. 

Imagine the profound sense of 
destiny (or was it really just too 
expensive for everyone else, too?) 
when, at the once-in-a-lifetime 
B.C. Clark moving sale in May 
2007, I saw the tureen and its 
matching platter. Alone, un- 
touched, unpurchased, abandoned 
on a shelf Left for dead. 

And on sale. I think I paid 
$185 for it, maybe less. 
It’s a deliciously fa- 
vorite item of mine. 
Year-round, the 
tureen sits on my 
kitchen counter, 
next to the cof- 
fee pot, home to 
an assortment of 
baby bottles. (Soup, 
hot or cold, has never seen 
its insides.) 

In this issue, in a concise but 
inspired bit of style counsel on 
page 46, Mr. Faudree parses his 
infinite classic taste into twelve bits 
of advice for decorating during the 
holidays. I’ll even take the liberty 
of adding my own suggestion: Start 
early. Getting a jump on holiday 
decorating gives you the chance 
to fondly recall the acquisition 
of each ornament, every wreath, 
a favorite strand of garland, or a 
l&vely soup tureen. 


Louisa McCune-Elmore 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 


C HARLES FAU- 
DREE OF Tulsa 
is the master of 
richly decorated, 
wholly aspira- 
tional interiors. No one in modern 
Oklahoma life has reached the 
apex of interior design and lifestyle 
grandeur that this gentle, sophis- 
ticated man has, and I owe him 
a great deal of credit in defining 
my own tastes. 

Charles and I never have met 
personally, but over the years, 
I have reclined with pages and 
pages of his magazine spreads 
and coffee-table books, study- 


ing as a distant and informal 
apprentice the nuances of his 
every lesson, namely that you 
should love the items that 
populate your environment. 
And I do. 

Paintings and photographs 
get the best of my affection, but 
like many women who appreci- 
ate the dainty housewares of 
motherhood and wifery, I have 
a soft spot for table settings and 
flatware, so much so that I feel 
a particular compulsion to save 
a fairly unimportant pattern of 
silver-plated Oneida flatware from 
total abandonment and damna- 


ANOTHER HOT OKLAHOMA NIGHT 

Oklahoma Today becomes the official magazine of the 
rock-and-roll exhibit at the Oklahoma History Center. 

There’s never been a place in American life that has spawned as much greatness or 
variety in modern music than Oklahoma. From country and western greats and jazz 

genius to New Age mastery, there is something in these 
I waters that stimulates, nurtures, and notices musical 
talent. The curators at the Oklahoma History Center in 
Oklahoma City have now turned their sights to Oklahoma 
rock and roll — a genus that includes everyone from 
Wanda Jackson to Hinder — in an exhibit titled Another 
Hot Oklahoma Night. Oklahoma Today \s the official 
magazine of this groundbreaking exhibit, which opens 
May 2, 2009. For those about to rock, we’ll salute you. 
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It^s only natural. When ll^e gets stressful/ our gentle Aveda organic ingredients soothe mind, body and soul. Our 
body treatment^ A. care and expert hair services become necessities, not luxuries. We will melt away your 
stress in botanical bliss. Three Oklahoma City locations to serve you. EDENSALON.COM 


DEN 

salon & spa 


OKLAHOMA CITY | 12200 WARWICK DR. 405.722.3336 | 4200 N. WESTERN 405.525.6110 | 500 W. MAIN 405.231.4772 




Letters 


"This is your hometown."— Bruce Springsteen 


City Central 

The biggest magazine in Oklahoma Today history nets reader feedback 
from quarters in and outside the city. 
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Staying Put 

Thanks to all those at Oklahoma Today for 
the special Oklahoma City edition (September/ 
October 2008). I have the July/August 2000 
edition of Oklahoma Today that also saluted 
our states capital city. 

Little did we know in 2000 that Oklahoma 
City would have a major-league sports team, 
the Thunder; that Devon Energy would an- 
nounce construction of a 92 5 -foot corporate 
headquarters tower that exceeds the tallest 
structure in the Dallas area; that we would 
soon be rebuilding our downtown to the 
Oklahoma River; and that we would reverse 
a trend of our citizens moving away from 
the core area of our community to see them 
moving back to where positive dynamics 
are taking place with each passing day. 

We have so much to be proud of, and 
your special issue does a good job of telling 
the story of what is going on in present-day 
Oklahoma City and what is planned for 
the future. 

DeanSchirf 

Corporate Secretary 
Greater Oklahoma City Chamber 
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Musings from Joe's Muse 

Thank you for the beautiful September/ 
October 2008 special issue of Oklahoma 
Today. I love every page and cant stop reading 
it. The issue was so informative, interesting, 
and colorful. My favorite series of pictures 
featured the urban family with two little girls. 
The peek into the daily lives of that beautiful 
family was very inspiring. 

I also enjoyed Louisa McCune-Elmores 
“City Slickers.” Her directive, “Do it with 
vigor and grace. Just don’t let anyone stand in 
your way,” really captures the undercurrent of 
strength of so many artists in Oklahoma. 

I believe we on the Utopia Joe show are doing 
our best to contribute to your incredible story 
of a “richer patina.” Thank you again for the 
opportunity to share our vision and excitement 
in promoting all the amazing talent we have 
the privilege to enjoy as Oklahomans. 

Tiffany Bohrer 

Oklahoma City 

No Red River Rival Here 

Your special Oklahoma City issue was not 
only eye catching but nostalgic for me. I grew 
up in Oklahoma and often traveled around 
the state. Reading your articles each month 
keeps me in touch with my Oklahoma roots 
no matter how many years have passed or 
how far away I travel. The marvelous articles, 
photography, and insights bring the treasures of 


Oklahoma to life. Thank you for a wonderful 
magazine that makes me proud. 

Mark Seigrist 

Dallas, Texas 

Sophomore Hit 

Congratulations on a great issue, an amaz- 
ing sequel to your “City on the Verge” issue 
a few years back. We are well into that verge 
now. Thanks so much. 

Jeanette Elliott 

Oklahoma City 

Can't Shake It Off 

I was delighted when I received the Sep- 
tember/October issue of Oklahoma Today 
devoted to Oklahoma City in the mail. Di- 
ploma from Oklahoma State fresh in hand, 
I headed to Dallas for a job with my Sooner 
born and bred husband a little more than 
two years ago. We like it here and have put 
down roots, purchasing our first home last 
year. However, whenever someone asks us 
where we are from, we both say, “We live in 
Dallas, but we’re from Oklahoma.” 

As a teenager, I dreamed of an escape to 
a big city, and that’s what I got. But you 
know, it just ends up playing second fiddle 
to Oklahoma City, a place that always will 
be my hometown. 

Whitney Marks-Price 

McKinney, Texas 


EDDIE LOVES OKT 

Oklahoma Today wins a prestigious editorial award. 


It’s a gold rush. Oklahoma Todajs November/ 
December 2007 issue, the eighth and final 
installment in its eight-issue Centennial series, was 
awarded top honors at the 2008 Eddie Awards on 
September 23 in Chicago. The magazine took home 
its second gold in the consumer regional category 
for the issue, the second-largest in the magazine’s 
fifty-two-year history. 

The Eddies, formerly known as the Editorial 


Excellence Awards, are given each year by Folio:, the 
magazine industry’s most important trade publication, 
in recognition of editorial excellence. Folio: also hands 
out Ozzie Awards for excellence in magazine design. 

“Our editorial staff created an amazing issue,” 
says Joan Henderson, Oklahoma Todajs publisher. 
“It’s wonderful to receive the national recognition 
they truly deserve.” 

—JORDAN JAY 
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Letters 



Naked and Infamous 

You got me on “Where Are You?” this 
time (“Public Display,” September/October 
2008). There have been some new statues 
put in downtown since I retired and moved 
to eastern Oklahoma. 

When I was working for Kerr-McGee, some- 
one looked out the window toward Couch, 
and a naked man was climbing on the statue 
in the largest picture. Naturally, everybody 
in the office had to look. 

Clista Anderson 

Warner 


Skirvin Hotel. As I stood and looked north 
out of the room window, I commented that 
my father would be so amazed to see what 
was going on downtown. When Broadway 
first had electric street lights, my father was 
the child who tripped the switch to turn 
them on. 

As you can tell, this issue of Oklahoma Today 
was a trip down memory lane. Thank you. 

Maggie (Overholser) Russell 

Stillwater 


Nurses in the City 

On behalf of the Mercy Nurses Alumnae 
Association, I want to thank you and your 
staff for allowing us to purchase, at a discount, 
a hundred copies of the September/October 
issue of Oklahoma Today for distribution at 
our September 6 reunion. 

We lived and worked at the school and 
hospital in Midtown for at least three years 
in our long-ago youth, and Midtown holds 
wonderful memories for each of us. One of 
the speakers at the reunion was Anna Jenkins, 
director of the Midtown Redevelopment 
Corporation, who described the revitaliza- 
tion of the area. 

The magazine was a perfect gift for our 
attendees. Thank you again for allowing us 
to share your beautiful magazine. 

Mary Ann Blochowlak 

Edmond 


marks. But he begins his comments by letting 
us know that he’s only written one poem in his 
life and never plans on writing another one. 

He then goes on to ask when the rules 
changed, citing Chaucer as the supreme 
example of great poetry. The rules began to 
change almost five hundred years ago with 
the Earl of Surrey, and not long after, Chaucer 
himself began to play around with strange new 
rhythms that confused the English people of 
his day, those who liked poetry just the way it 
was and thought it should remain that way, 
thank you very much. 

But Mr. Eamb didn’t leave things there. He 
said, “All poetry should be like Chaucer’s.” 
Imagine a world in which, for the last five 
hundred years, everyone had written poetry 
like Chaucer’s. This would be much like eating 
a large piece of cheesecake for breakfast, and 
then for lunch, and then for dinner as well, 
followed by cheesecake for dessert. 

He closed the letter with a “poem” taken 
from a conversation with his seven-year-old 
grandson — a poem that was, granted, very 
sweet. However, it did not rhyme, and it did 
not come close to adhering to the rhythmic 
style of Ceoffrey Chaucer. 

Jeanetta Calhoun Mish is a fine poet. The 
amount of her work I’ve read is enough to 
tell me that. 

Nathan Brown 

Norman 


Remembrance of Places Past 

I have just finished spending several 
hours looking through the September/ 
October issue. My recurring thoughts were, 
“Wouldn’t my father be amazed to see what 
is happening in Oklahoma City?” 

My father was Ed Overholser Jr., son of 
Ed Overholser Sr. and grandson of Henry 
Overholser. 

I grew up in Edmond, but we were 
often in Oklahoma City to visit friends 
and shop downtown when stores like 
Halliburton’s, Kerr’s, Rothschild’s, Harbour 
Longmire, and John A. Brown were there. As 
a child, I went to the movies at the Criterion, 
Warner, Midwest, and other downtown 
theaters as well as to the Tower Theatre on 
Twenty-third Street. I remember going to 
Kaiser’s Ice Cream place and Veazey Drug 
in Plaza Court. I was born at St. Anthony 
Hospital, in those days almost completely 
staffed by nuns. 

About a year ago, my husband and I 
spent the night at the newly renovated 


Life of Paul 

Your gracious, factual, and moving render- 
ing of the life of my father, Paul Lefebvre, 
was a memorable and appreciated salute to 
a life of artistry, service, and dedication to 
Oklahoma and to Oklahoma Today magazine 
(“Passages, September/October 2008). 

On behalf of the family, I express deep 
gratitude for your deft words and the beauti- 
ful coverage. 

Michelle Lefebvre-Carter 

Alton 

Free the Verse 

I’m writing in response to the letter titled 
“Poetry Slam” in your Special OKC Issue 
(September/October 2008). 

I teach professional writing for the human 
relations department at the University of 
Oklahoma. I’m also a poet who’s published 
five books, for whatever little that’s worth. 

It’s clear Mr. Lamb did not like Jeanetta 
Calhoun Mish’s work. That’s always obvious 
when someone puts “poetry” in quotation 


Border Patrol 

I was shocked when I received my copy 
of the current Oklahoma Today and found 
that the whole issue was about Oklahoma 
City. When I subscribed, I thought it would 
be about all of Oklahoma, not one city. I 
am sure you are planning on a whole issue 
about beautiful Tulsa. Oklahoma City is a 
nice place, but give me Tulsa anytime. 

Don Van de Wege 

Tulsa 

Don, youll be happy to know we do indeed 
have a special Tulsa issue planned for 2009. 
Stay tuned. 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73102, or 
fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic mail to 
letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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Partners In 
Conservation 

A partnership promoting economic 
growth and conservation stewardship. 





mism 


Big Spring Falls, Photo taken hy Mike Fuhr, The Nature Conservancy 


TheNature 

Conservancy 

Protecting nature. Preserving life? 


2727 East 2ist, Suite 102 1001 NW 63rd, Suite 260 

Tulsa, OK 74114 Oklahoma City, OK 73116 

(918) ;8;~iii7 (405) 8;8'8;;7 

nature.org/oklahoma 
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Event 


"This issue of Oklahoma Today is really impressive."— Sfeve Lackmeyer 


Mojitos and Mojo 

Oklahoma City celebrates Oklahoma Today and its issue devoted to the 
capital city at Iguana Mexican Grill. 




A SPIRIT OF celebration filled 
the air, and Tommy Bahama 
mojitos filled glasses, at the 
premiere party for Oklahoma 
Todays special issue devoted to 
Oklahoma City on August 26 . 

“We wanted to celebrate the new’ Okla- 
homa City and the amazing people who live 
here,” says editor in chief Louisa McCune- 
Elmore of the event at Iguana Mexican Grill 
in Automobile Alley. “We also were happy to 
recognize the magazine’s largest issue in our 
fifiy-two-year history.” 


Mayors Mick Cornett and Kirk Humphreys, 
architects Rand Elliott, Anthony McDermid, 
and Brian Fitzsimmons, and hoteliers Jeff 
Erwin and John Williams were among the 
roughly two hundred in attendance. 

“It was so much fun,” says Iguana manager 
Robert Painter of the restaurant’s first event 
since opening. “Everyone was excited.” 
Waiters passed trays heaped with shrimp 
empanadas and pork in chimichurri sauce from 
Iguana’s new catering operation. Seasons, while 
DJ Jon Mooneyham spun records. 

The Greater Oklahoma City Chamber 


of Commerce, Downtown OKC, Tommy 
Bahama Ultra Premium Rum, and Iguana 
Mexican Grill were cosponsors of the event. 

Adding a philanthropic element to the 
evening, Clint Stone’s original cover painting 
was auctioned off to benefit the Arts Council 
of Oklahoma City. Kirk Humphreys placed 
the winning bid. 

“It’s zany, it’s colorful, and I like the way it 
represents Oklahoma City,” says Humphreys, 
“especially the things we have built or fixed 
up in the last ten years.” 

— Kassy Nicholson 
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MEET OKLAHOMA. 



His name is Steve Smith. Married, five kids. Huge 
Dallas Cowboys fan. Reserve Police Officer in Salina. 
Certified First Responder for the Volunteer Fire 
Department in Strang. His background helped to get a 
job as a Dispatcher with a regional emergency services 
organization in 2002. Earned two EMT certifications 
and recently graduated as a Paramedic. Now, he’s Shift 
Supervisor for all operations. Made over 2,000 runs 
during his career ranging from bee stings and nursing 
home transfers to full cardiac arrests and life-saving 
CPR on a three-month old child. 


Steve is just one part of Oklahoma’s most treasured 
resource: our people. Those men and women that make 
our state great. Individuals that exemplify our native 
strengths of tenacity, integrity, and ingenuity. 

Like other economic development organizations 
in Oklahoma, we are tasked with recruiting new 
industries to our state. It’s a complex and difficult job 
trying to convince a business to locate their operations 
here. But, it becomes a whole lot easier when they 
meet someone like Steve. 


MUAneilca 


Mayes County Emergency Services Trust Authority is the ambulance provider for the Mayes County region with six emergency care vehicles and an E-911 dispatch command center. 
The Authority is just one of nearly 80 manufacturing firms and service organizations located at MidAmerica in Pryor Creek. For more information about us, please visit: www.maip.com. 


©2008 MidAmerica Industrial Park 


Event 


"Welcome to a historic day in your city." — Tulsa mayor Kathy Taylor 


Arena Rock 


at the opening of the BOK Center 


The new BOK Center combines contemporary design and A-list 
acts to entertain Tulsans like never before. 



At 565,000 square feet, the BOK Center ranks 
as Tulsa’s largest event center. It opened on 
August 30, 2008, three years after the 2005 
groundbreaking ceremony. Bank of Oklahoma 
paid $11 million for naming rights. 
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:AT DOES $196 mil- 
lion buy these days? 
In downtown Tulsa, 
that price tag has 
resulted in a world- 
class, 19,199-seat, state-of-the-art arena 
for sporting events and concerts, the new 
BOK Center. 

Renowned Connecticut architect Cesar 
Pelli kept the citizens of Tulsa in mind 
when designing the BOK Center, which 
celebrated its grand opening on August 
30 with 20,000 in attendance, including 

November/December 2008 



VIP guests like Garth Brooks and the 
Hanson brothers. 

“We wanted a building that would be a 
symbol of the new energy of the city,” says 
Pelli. “It is a very optimistic, very self-assured 
building, like the people of Tulsa.” 

In September 2003, Tulsans passed a 
thirteen-year penny sales tax initiative 
to fund the bulk of the project. It’s an 
investment that already has paid off in 
entertainment dividends. In its first two 
months, the BOK Center has hosted big 
touring acts, including Rascal Platts and 





Carrie Underwood; the Eagles, Metallica, 
and Cirque du Soleil are scheduled to ap- 
pear in November and December. 

The warm Oklahoma reception Pelli and 
his building received at its opening thrilled 
the architect. 

“Everybody was happy,” he says. “I think 
this is a building that Tulsa needs and the city 
deserves. ” — Kassy Nicholson 

The BOK Center is located at 200 South 
Denver in Tulsa. (918) 894-4200 or bok- 
center.com. 


R.E. LINDSEY 








MILLION DOLLAR THRILL 


The thrill is in the eyes. It’s all around you. In the thousands of spinning 
reels, the dazzling lights, and the faces of people hitting it big. The looks 
of surprise and exhilaration that reflect the many thrills at Dsage Million 
Dollar Elm Casino. Can you see it? 

Make it a Million Dollar Night! 



Tulsa Sand Springs Hominy Pawhuska Bartlesville Skiatook Ponca City 

Tisdale Pkwy. 3D1 Blackjack Hwy. 99 Hwy. 99 Allen Rd. West of Skiatook Hwy. 60 

(3 36th St. N. Drive 3.5 miles North (3 15th St. (3CR2145 on Hwy. 2D East 

MillionDollarElm.com 918.699.7777 

Gambling problem? Call 800.522.4700. An economic enterprise of the Osage Nation. 


OMfinOAfl 
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TravelOK.com 


Green Country. 

Marketing Association' 



GreenCountryOK.com 


Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Tourism & Recreation department. 



LIVE LIKE A STAR. 




Feel like a star at Cherokee Casino Resort. Enjoy a luxury hotel, championship 
golf course, five restaurants, three nightclubs and more than 1,500 electronic 
and table games. Our $125 million expansion, coming in early 2009, includes 
more than 850 new electronic games and has a 19-story hotel tower with an 
additional 350 rooms, meeting space for up to 1 ,500, an event and concert 
arena, plus Toby Keith’s I Love This Bar & Grill. More dining, more games and 
more fun, all backed by our Cherokee Star Treatment! 


Green Country. 

Marketing Association' 


TULSA W. SILOAM SPRINGS ROLAND SALLISAW TAHLEQUAH CLAREMORE FORT GIBSON 


JreenCountryOK.com TravelOK.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department 


1-44 EXIT 240A, TULSA, OK 800-760-6700 CherokeeCasino.com 


FRED W. MARVEL 


EDITOR’S PICK 
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THROUGH THE GRAPEVIME t 
“W e have the chance to put ^ 3 
Oklahoma on the map,” says ^ ? 
Redlands Community College 
instructor Andrew Snyder, who ^ 
is educating a new generation fi 
of Okiahoma winemakers 
through the schooi’s viticuiture ^ 
and enoiogy programs. 
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IN OKLAHOMA, ONE HANDSHAKE 
IS WORTH A THOUSAND E-MAILS. 



For details about Oklahoma Farm Bureau, visit us online at okfbins.com 


At Oklahoma Farm Bureau, we do business the old-fashioned way: face to face. Because, if you re going to trust us with your most valuable 
possessions, we want you to actually trust us. And the best way to make that happen is to look you in the eye and shake your hand. So, if you need 
home, auto or business insurance, call an Oklahoma Farm Bureau agent. You guys can meet, get to know each other and figure out what your 
needs are. That way, you can leave the Internet to what it was meant for — downloading videos of stupid human tricks. 


OKLAHOMA 
FARM BUREAU 
MNSURANCE 


We’re OK, so you’re okay. 



FRED W. MARVEL 


Hit the Road: EDITOR’S PICK 


Education on the Vine 

A DRIVE DOWN any rural 
Oklahoma highway reveals 
a land rich in agricultural 
commodities from wheat to 
pigs. A handful of ambitious 
Oklahomans is hoping to add something 
else to the list — ^wine — and Redlands Com- 
munity College in El Reno is planting the 
vines to make that happen. 

Saturated in late morning sunlight, the Red- 
lands Community College research vineyard 
looks more like Sonoma than Oklahoma. A 
ninety-six-year-old Eastern Star temple lends 
a hallowed air to the premises, located three 
miles west of State Highway 81 in El Reno 
on the colleges Darlington campus. Insects 
skim over the rows of grapevines while a 
chorus of nearby dairy goats completes the 
bucolic scene. 

Andrew Snyder pushes aside a leafy tendril 
to reveal the fruits of his students’ labor. 
Merlot, Cabernet Sauvignon, Chenin Blanc, 
Cynthiana, and fifty other varieties of wine 
grapes rest on the trellises. 

“The students do everything,” says Snyder, 
a Calumet native who spent fourteen years 
in Europe while in the military, where he 
first began learning to make wine. He re- 
turned to the U.S. in 1995 to finish up his 
education in Texas. “We did a workshop 
and planted this vineyard in one day two 
years ago. Students strung the wire, put in 
the in-posts, and down below, there’s a drip 
irrigation system.” 

The idea for Redlands’ wine-making pro- 
gram originated in 2004, when Redlands vice 
president of academics Bill Baker happened 
upon Tidal School Winery in Drumright. 
Curious, he ventured onto the property and 
struck up a conversation with the owner, who 
told him the state needed more education 
courses for would-be winemakers. 

“That’s how classes ought to start,” says 
Baker. “Colleges shouldn’t start degree pro- 
grams unless there is some need expressed 
by the industry group.” 

After much planning, discussion, and 
investigation, the state’s first two-year wine- 
making program was born in 2006 with help 
from a $ 170,000 grant from the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education. 

There are two tracks of study in the 
Redlands program, in which students earn 
either an associate’s degree or a certificate. 
Continued on page 22 



Like many students in Rediands Community wiege’s 
wine-making program, Max Cremer is enrbiied in both 
viticuiture and enoiogy ciasses. 
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Continued from page 21 
In the viticulture track, students are taught 
the grape-growing process and learn how to 
establish a vineyard and care for it as it matures. 
Along the way, they pick up information on 
everything from pest management to grape 
harvesting and transportation. 

In the enology program, students learn to 
make wine, from crushing and pressing grapes 
to filtering and corking the wine. 

“About 75 percent of the students pursue 
both degrees,” says Snyder, who designed 
the courses and teaches them all. “There’s 
almost no way to do one without knowing 
about the other. The person growing grapes 
needs to know what makes good wine, and 
the people making wine need to know how 
those grapes were grown and how to get them 
to that point where you can turn them into 
good wine. We have a saying that wine is 
grown in the vineyard.” 

Aspiring winemakers tend to be older 
than the average college student. Snyder 
says most of his pupils are between the ages 
of thirty-five and forty-five. 

“A lot of folks are saying if it’s going to 


take five to seven years to break even, their 
ten-year plan is to get a vineyard established, 
start a winery, and maybe that will be their 
retirement,” says Snyder. “It does take some 
major investment, and that’s another reason 
we have older students.” 

Students are required to take fifteen credit 
hours of course work (equivalent to 240 actual 


hours) which includes extensive hands-on work 
in the vineyard or winery. Since most have 
full-time jobs, classes are offered on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Some courses take only a single 
weekend to complete, others up to three. ^ 
“I have a lot of respect for these students,” | 
says Snyder. “They give up two or three | 
weekends a month.” E 



White House Ruin, Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Arizona, 1942, 
Photograph by Ansel Adams 


Collection Center for Creative Photography, University of Arizona ©2008 The Ansel Adams Publishing Rights Trust 


Ansel Adams; A Legacy 

August 15, 2008 - January 4, 2009 


View more than 130 prints by master American photographer 
Ansel Adams in this exhibition on loan from the 
Meredith Collection of Austin, Texas. 

presented by 

Bank of Oklahoma • H.A. and Mary K. Chapman Charitable Trust 
Joe and Kathy Craft Foundation • George Kaiser Family Foundation 
Pete and Naney Meinig • Nadel & Gussman, L.L.C. 

Samson • The William K. Warren Foundation 
The Williams Companies, Inc. 

Anne and Henry Zarrow Foundation 


-| j THE II ■■III 

University 

«/ ^ULSA 


GILCREASE 

Museum 


Open Tues.-Sun. • 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. • (918) 596-2700 • www.gilcrease.org 
1400 North Gilcrease Museum Road • Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127-2100 


Gilcrease Museum is a Proud Member 
of the City of Tulsa Family. 



The University of Tulsa is an equal employment opportunity/ affirmative action institution. 
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"Wine is bottled ipoetrj." —Robert Louis Stevenson 


WILL YOU BE WINE? 

Chapel Creek's six vintages put 
the variety in varietal. 

Chapel Creek Winery, named for the old Eastern 
Star temple that towers over the vineyard, 
currently produces six varieties of wine sold on 
the Darlington campus. 


< 

Q 
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One such student is Wayne Skrdla. The 
fifty-two-year-old Bethany resident has 
worked in Oklahoma law enforcement 
all of his life and looks forward to a time 
when he can trade in his gun and badge 
for a different set of tools. For decades, his 
grandfather created a sweet red blend as 
a hobby, and Skrdla intends to carry on 
the tradition. 

“I don’t think I’m going to do it — I 
know I’m going to do it,” he says of his 
plan to retire and plant a vineyard. “If a 
fellow’s going to have a vineyard, he’s got 
to be on top of it.” 

The results of a Redlands wine education 
already are receiving accolades. On June 
20, Gary Vaynerchuk, an influential wine 
critic who streams his New Jersey-based 
tasting sessions on tv.winelibrary.com, 
reviewed four Oklahoma wines. After 
tasting the Cabernet Sauvignon Meritage 
Reserve made by Redlands students under 
their label. Chapel Creek Winery, he said, 
“This moment is exactly why I’m in the 
wine industry.” That verdict surprised many 
people, including Vaynerchuk himself 


“If you told me before I did the show 
that I would rate an Oklahoma wine ninety 
points, I would never have believed you,” he 
says. “I’m 99.9 percent more open minded 
than a lot of wine people out there, but I 
would definitely say my expectations were 
not super-duper high.” 

After Vaynerchuk’s review, people flocked 
to the campus in search of the blend. 

“We’ve probably sold fifty cases of wine 
because of that show,” says Snyder. “We’ve 
had requests from people in fourteen 
other states.” 

It seems that education already is paying 
off for Oklahoma’s wine industry. 

“The bottom line is to grow better grapes 
and make better wine,” says Baker. “We 
always try to remember the purpose so that 
Oklahoma wine will stand up to anyone’s.” 
— Megan Rossman 

GET THERE: The Redlands Com- 
munity College Darlington Campus is 
three miles west of State Highway 81 
off Darlington Road. (403) 262-2332 or 
redlandscc.edu. 



Cabernet Sauvignon Meritage 
Reserve: The dry red blend 
that’s causing all the buzz 
Reno City Red: A sweet variety of 
Cabernet Sauvignon 
White Zinfandel: A sweet rose 
made from the Zinfandel 
grape 

Muscat: A flowery-smelling 
wine made with one of the 
world’s oldest varieties of 
grape 

Riesiing:Awhite wine of 
German origin 
Cabernet Franc: A red 
wine similar to Cabernet 
Sauvignon 



Rooms & Suites 

Fine Dining 
Great Wines • Full Bar 
Yoga Barn • Boutique 
Conference Center 
Ropes Course 

Weekend Getaways 
Receptions 
Meetings 
Weddings 
Corporate Retreats 

Info: 91 8.485.18 10 

www.thecanebrake.com 
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Fine dining, 
naturally. 

Enjoy a stay in the eco-friendly rooms and suites at The Canebrake, a new 
restaurant and resort in Northeastern Oklahoma. Guests may enjoy daily 
yoga classes, complimentary breakfast, our beautiful hilltop meadows, 
woods and ponds and warm, open, luxurious accommodations. 


OklahomaToday.com 
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Hit the Road: OVERNIGHT 


"In January 2006 my husband Bob came home and said, 'I got you a new house for your birthday'This was my birthday present." 

— Cherie Trousdale 




T A TIME when urban 
revival is a phrase du jour for 
Oklahoma’s biggest cities, 
one might think the concept 
I is limited to funding state- 
of-the-art entertainment venues with special 
tax revenues. For Tecumseh, urban revival 
is more organic, with community-minded 
citizens investing in businesses that bring 
people back to the heart of downtown. 

Bob and Cherie Trousdale are at the 
forefront ofTecumseh’s renewal. The couple 
traded their three-acre rural home — where 
they lived for more than thirty years — for a 
1,600-square-foot apartment above their new 
venture, the Maverick Hotel. The Trous- 
dales, who witnessed Tecumseh’s economic 
downturn in the nineties, cite Bob’s vision, 
as well as faithful HGTV viewership — as 
motivation for their move to city life. 

“Bob’s the dreamer,” says Cherie, a former 
teacher, of her husband, whose career path 


has ranged from men’s hairstylist to his 
current position as director of job pride 
for the Citizen Potawatomi Nation. “He 
wanted to be part of doing something to 
spur Tecumseh’s growth.” 

Open since May 2007, the Maverick is 
housed in a former bank built around 1903 
with large arching windows set in red brick. 
Inside, guests are introduced to the Maverick’s 
signature style, a soft contemporary decor 
that enhances the building’s two urban loft 
suites. The Broadway Suite — named after 
Tecumseh’s main road and located in the 
former bank vault — offers 650 square feet 
of luxury crowned by a four-poster king-size 
bed, 800 thread count sheets, and pillows 
that give new meaning to sweet dreams. 

“I wanted every type of pillow: hard, 
soft, foam, and feather,” says Bob. “The 
first thing I want to do when I enter the 
room is jump on that bed and turn on the 
flat-screen TV.” 


The Broadway Suite isn’t all play and no 
work, offering a one-of-a-kind office space. 
Here, visitors can take advantage of the free 
Wi-Fi access or dig into some reading mate- 
rial. If winding down is on the agenda, the 
room’s travertine-lined steam shower is sure 
to melt away the day’s stresses. 

The hotel’s second room, the Urban Suite, 
brings New York chic to Tecumseh. Here, 
aqua-hued walls are the backdrop for black- 
Continued on page 26 
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IN THE SKIRVIN GRAND BALLROOM 

Begin a new holiday tradition with your family and friends with a lavish Thanksgiving feast in our majestic Grand Ballroom. Indulge in generous helpings of turkey, 
duck and prime rib and fill up on our vast selection of traditional sides, from candied yams and cornbread stuffing to sweet corn fritter casserole and pumpkin pie. 
Experience the lavish history of the Skirvin, enhanced by the warm, amber glow of the Ballroom's stunning chandeliers, and soothing melodies 
from our live entertainment. It's a Thanksgiving experience unlike any other in Oklahoma City! 


Thursday, November 27 • 11AM - 3PM 

Reservations required 

Park Avenue Grill will also be open from 11AM - 3PM and 5PM - 8:30PM. For more information or to make reservations, call 405-272-3040. 

Complimentary valet for dining guests 

DINE IN STYLE. SKIRVIN STYLE. 


One Park Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 73102 


405 - 272-3040 


SKIRVINHILTON.COM 
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THE COURY COLLECTION OF FINE HOTELS 




Historic Properties 
Distinctly Modern Accommodations 
Business to Business Amenities 

www.courycollection.com 





•SF.NTS; 


R.\V. Hampton 


mWESTRE> 


AlJOURNtY 

and Song 
-2007 


^ , ACentenni 
IN Story / 
i\ 1907- 


R.W. Hampton presents 


WHERE THE WEST REMAINS! 

A Centennial Journey in Story and Song 
1907-2007 

Featuring Rich O’Brien 
& The Enid Symphony Orchestra under the 
DIRECTION OF DOUGLAS NeWELL. 

33 Songs - CDs $20 + $1.50 S&H 

wherethewestremains.com • rwhampton.com 
ednamae^^hholden.com • (580)223-6300 


Continued from page 24 
and-white furnishings, which include 
two queen-size beds and a sitting area 
with damask-upholstered armless chairs 
overlooking the room’s forty-two-inch 
flat-screen television. The bathroom 
features a granite-topped vanity with 
a glass vessel sink that complements 
the hotel’s plush, monogrammed cot- 
ton towels. 

“People thought with the Maverick 
name that we were going to decorate with 
a western theme,” says Amanda Oakes, 
the Trousdales’ daughter, who is credited 
with many of the design decisions. “But 
we knew it was going to be upscale. We 
wanted to bring the feel of the big city 
to small-town America.” 

Despite the urban-inspired digs, guests 
won’t escape Oklahoma’s trademark 
small-town service. 

“Cherie always has something special,” 
says Brad Matlock of Rockwell, Texas, a 
frequent guest who stays at the Maverick 
during visits to see his children, who 
live in nearby Shawnee. “She saves local 
newspaper articles about my kids. It’s 


WALK, DON'T RUN 

Three restaurants and a market are 
a short stroll from the Maverick. 



Gliori’s Italian Restaurant: Three generations of 
Italian know-how produce dishes like chicken 
Parmesan with creamy altredo sauce that will 
have diners saying “mama mia!” 

Smokehouse BBQ: “The ribs are fantastic, but my 
favorite is the pork loin,” says Cherie Trousdale 
of the Maverick’s neighboring barbecue joint. 
Updates Monthly Market: Retail therapy is 
available at the home decor sale held the first 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of the month. 
Zocalo’s Mexican Restaurant: Fresh, daily- 
prepared salsa and guacamole spice up the 
restaurant’s south-of-the-border selections. 
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a personal touch that makes the stay 
more comfortable.” 

For Cherie, hospitality is more than 
food for thought. 

“It’s my joy to have a few moments to 
bake something and think about guests 
and how to make them feel special,” 
says Cherie, who whips up a buffet 
of delectable treats for the Maverick’s 
continental breakfast. Some mainstay 
items on the menu include banana 
bread with strawberry cream cheese and 
savory ham and cheese biscuits. 

The Maverick Hotel also provides 
entertainment options for those look- 
ing for a night out on the town. The 
Romance on Broadway package includes 
chilled sparkling cider and a private, 
candlelit four-course meal at Zocalo’s 
Mexican Restaurant. 

“For us, the hotel was about com- 
munity development,” says Cherie. 
“Tecumseh is a nice little town, and 
we think it is on the edge of bursting 
forth.” 

— Brooke Adcox 

GET THERE: Rates for the 
Broadway Suite and Urban Suite are 
between $89 and $109 per night. 
Entertainment packages are an 
additional $30 to $100. 101 South 
Broadway in Tecumseh. (403) 393- 
2006 or themaverickhotel.com. 



Visit Oklahoma and 
save up to 10%* at 
participating Choice 
Hotels. 


With over 25 Choice hotels 
across Oklahoma, you’ll 
always find a room to fit your 
travel plans and your budget. 
Plus, earn nights, flights, amd 
more with our Choice 
Privelages ®** rewards 
program. Call today and ask 
for the Oklahoma Rate to 
save up to 10% or book 
online. If Oklahoma wasn’t 
calling, it is now. 


Ask for the Oklahoma Rate 
or visit 

choicehotels.com/ 

oklahoma-hotels 


We'll see you there. 

CFieiCE II DIELS lltTERHATIONALA 


* Advance reservations required. Offer cannot be combined with any other discount. Subject to availability at partici- 
pating hotels throughout Oklahoma through 12/31/2008. **For complete details on the Choice Privelages rewards 
program, see choiceprivelages.com. © Choice Hotels International, Inc. All rights reserved. 


BLACKWELL 

Comfort Inn 

Comfort Inn 

at Founders Tower 

1201 N. 44th St. 

5204 Mosteller Dr. 

EDMOND 

Sleep Inn 8c Suites 

Sleep Inn 8c Suites 

12024 North 1-35 

36D8 S. Broadway Ext. 

Econo Lodge Inn 8c 

EL REND 

Suites 

Comfort Inn 

Bricktown 

12D2S.W.2?thSt. 

1250 E. Reno Ave. 

GUTHRIE 

Econo Lodge 

Sleep Inn 8c Suites 

8200 W. 1-40 Service Rd. 

414 Heather Rd. 

PAULS VALLEY 

IDABEL 

Comfort Inn 8c Suites 

Comfort Suites 

103 S. Humphrey Blvd. 

40D S.E. Lincoln Blvd. 

PONCA CITY 

MIDWEST CITY 

Comfort Inn 8c Suites 

Comfort Inn 8c Suites 

3101 N. 14th St. 

5653 Tinker Diagonal 

Econo Lodge 

MDDRE 

212 S. 14th St. 

Comfort Inn 8c Suites 
18D9 N. Moore Ave. 

PRYOR 

Comfort Inn 8c Suites 

NDRMAN 

302 Mid America Dr. 

Quality Inn 
100 S.W. 26th Dr. 

TULSA 


Quality Suites 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

3112 S. 29th E. Ave. 

Clarion Hotel Airport 

Near 31st 8c Memorial 

232 S. Meridian Ave. 

Comfort Suites 

Quality Inn Southwest 

Centra 1/1-44 

2800 C.A. Henderson 

8039 E. 33rd St. South 

Blvd. 

Comfort Inn Airport 

Quality Inn Trade Winds 

6230 E. Archer St. 

1800 E. Reno Ave. 

Sleep Inn 8c Suites 

Comfort Suites 

Woodland Hills 

4220 W. 1-40 Service Rd. 

10143 E.62nd St. South 


Ecofvo 


Lodge 
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Hit the Road: RESTAURANT 



White Dog Hill’s serene setting and 
catering capabilities make it a popular 
wedding location. 


"The only time to eat diet food is while you're waiting for the steak to cook." — Julia Child 


To Hill and Back 


A new restaurant in Clinton, White Dog Hill, has quickly 
made itself at home on old Route 66. 


O N ABUSTLING Saturday 
night, Nelson King and his 
White Dog Hill Restau- 
rant crew are juggling an 
unusual number of parties, 
including one surprise party that is almost 
too much of a surprise. 

With the clock ticking, no one can remem- 
ber under whose name the reservation was 
booked. A hostess pores over the reservation 
book, the downstairs dining room is packed, 
and the upstairs is rapidly filling up. Finally, 
the elusive reservation is pinned down and 
the merry band of celebrants troop upstairs 
bearing gifts. 

Between treks up and down the stairs, 
through the kitchen and out back. King 
pauses to say with a smile, “Its been one of 
those weeks.” 

Never mind. The mood among diners at 
White Dog Hill is relaxed, soft jazz and the 
hum of conversation mixing amid the clank 
of dishes and the creak of the floorboards. 
Servers may pause to greet a familiar face, 
waves are exchanged, and chairs scoot from 
one table to another as old friends catch up. 
As the sun slides closer to the horizon, diners 
drift out to the west patio to watch the day 
come to a close, the sunset splashing warm 
light across the restaurants distinctive red 
sandstone walls. 

A vintage pickup truck parked at the gate 
urges patrons to “come for the food, stay for 
the view.” They seem happy to oblige. 

Nestled into the top of a hill east of 
Clinton, the building that is now the White 
Dog has kept watch over the Mother Road 
since 1926. It started as the Clinton Country 
Clubs clubhouse but went through several 
incarnations and then sat empty for almost 
twenty years by the time King encountered 
it in fall 2000. 

“Its weaving its way back into the fiber of 
the community,” King says of the old build- 
ing. “But isn’t that where it was supposed to 
be all along?” 

Instinct told him the building had some- 
thing to offer. 

“Every home I owned in south Florida was 


in a historic area,” King says. He refurbished 
them himself, drawing on his background in 
architecture. Over the years. King developed 
an eye for spotting potential in a home and 
drawing it out, often arriving just ahead of 
the next wave of gentrification. Looking at 
the embattled shell of a clubhouse in Clinton, 
King saw something more. 

“There was no reason this couldn’t be a 
really neat place again,” he says. “Certainly, 
I didn’t know what I was going to do with it 
when I bought it, but I thought it had great 
structure and a great location.” 

After years traveling the world while work- 


ing for an international fragrance and jewelry 
firm. King had decided earlier in 2000 to 
leave Florida and move west to reconnect 
with family. Although born in Stillwater and 
with family ties in Buffalo, he never really 
lived in Oklahoma. 

“I moved to Weatherford because it was 
central to family,” he says. “Other than that, 
I had no plans.” 

He spent four or five years, by his own 
estimation, working to get the building “back 
to zero, back to the point where I was moving 
forward instead of undoing damage.” 
Continued on page 30 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE PARK AVENUE GRILL' 

DECEMBER 24 • 6:30AM - 2PM S 5PM - 9PM 


NEW YEAR'S EVE AT THE PARK AVENUE GRILL' 

DECEMBER 31 • 11AM - 2PM S 5PM -11PM 


NEW YEAR'S EVE AT THE RED PIANO 

DECEMBERS! • 11AM -2AM 
ENTERTAINMENT • 6PM -1AM 


NEW YEAR'S EVE AT THE SKIRVIN 

DECEMBERS! • CALL FOR RESERVATIO 




One Park Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 73102 


405 - 272-3040 


SKIRVINHILTON.COM 
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Continued from page 28 

The vandals who haunted the place while it 
was empty seemed unwilling to let go. Stained 
glass was broken. Bags of cement were ripped 
and scattered. The barrage was relentless. 

“They could undo a year’s work in ten 
minutes,” King says. “It’s kind of a miracle 
it survived.” 

He moved onto the property and put up 
gates and locks. The battle of wills went on 
for about a year. Then, as the holidays ap- 
proached, he strung up Christmas lights. The 
vandalism stopped. 

During the renovations. King poured 
countless man-hours into the building, but 
he can’t say how much money. 

“A fellow restaurateur said it looked like 
something that would take at least a million 
bucks to do, but I did it for maybe a quarter 
or a third of that,” he says. “That’s because I 
did a lot of the work myself” 

One thing is clear: King did not plan to go 
into the restaurant business. But in his travels, 
he had learned a few things and decided he 
might put those lessons into practice. 

“I’ve eaten in places all over the world,” 
he says, “and I asked myself, ‘What kind of 
places do I remember and why do I remember 
them?’ In some cases, it’s because the food is 
really superb, but in a lot of cases I remember 
because I was treated nicely, service was good, 
and there was a nice atmosphere.” 

King also didn’t have plans to open a 
steak house. 

“When I went around town to talk to people 
about what they wanted in a new restaurant, 
they all said, ‘What this town needs is a good 



steak house.’ So when we opened for business, 
we put a steak on the menu. Then we added 
another, then another.” 

Executive chef Jacqui Davies-Thunderbull 
absorbed a lot of culinary technique while 
working alongside Cordon Bleu-trained 
friends in catering kitchens around London. 
When she met King in 2000, though, she was 
backpacking across the United States, clearing 
her mind for a return to Britain and college. 
They quickly became friends, and the White 
Dog drew in another traveler. 

“I was helping him on the business level,” 
she says. 

By the time the restaurant opened in August 
2007, she was executive chef, having setded 
in Clinton and earned degrees in history and 
psychology from Southwestern Oklahoma 
State University in Weatherford. In 2004, 
she married Marvin Thunderbull, a lieuten- 
ant with the Cheyenne-Arapaho police force 


headquartered down the road in Concho. 

Davies-Thunderbull now presides over a 
menu that takes its cues from the seasons and 
customer tastes. Local foods hold sway, and herbs 
are just a few steps away in the garden. 

Her presence is felt in the specials that offer 
twists: coconut shrimp that built such a following 
it was added to the menu, pan-seared catfish 
that wowed palates accustomed to the fried 
variety, and strawberry shortcake infused with 
raspberries. The offerings change regularly. 

As the weather cools, Davies-Thunderbull 
turns her attention to heartier fare: squashes, 
game meat, cobblers— in short, comfort food. 

“I’m even considering homemade sausages,” 
she says. 

Later, having survived “one of those weeks,” 
King is mulling over his establishment and its 
place in the community. It has, he says, a special 
kind of energy that draws people in. 

“Someone will come up with a load of wood 
and tell me, ‘I thought you could use this.’ Or 
someone will bring over a door and say, ‘It just 
feels like this belongs here,”’ King says. 

Yes, the Clinton community is investing its 
energy in the White Dog. 

“It’s encouraging,” he says, “and makes us 
feel like we’re doing the right thing.” 

— Dyrinda Tyson-Jones 

GET THERE: White Dog Hill 
is located at 22901 North Route 
66, three miles east of Clinton. 

The restaurant is open at 9:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and is 
available for private parties. Reser- 
vations requested. (980) 323-6922. 
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A 

Prairie Home 
Companion* 

With GARRISON KEILLOR 


MORNING 

EDITION* 

from NPR®NEWS 



(EEmON* 

from NPR® NEWS 

with Terry Gross 

from NPR® & WHYY 

Car 




The State’s Public Radio — KOSU — has added even more news and 
entertainment programs to the on-air schedule in response to listener 
surveys from around the state. The diversity of these programs continues to serve as 
YOUR connection to the world. KOSU is respected for its state news coverage, including full- 
time reporting on news at the state capitol in Oklahoma City; live severe weather information; 
and in-depth stories and features about Oklahoma’s arts and culture. For programming 
descriptions, please visit our website at kosu.org. 

With two of the largest public radio stations in the state, KOSU 
broadcasts at 100,000 watts on 91.7 Stillwater/Oklahoma City and 
on 107.5 Bartlesville/Tulsa, 24 hours a day. We also broadcast on 
101.9 in Okmulgee. 


The STATE’S Public Radio 








Hit the Road: CHEF 


"Our lives are not in the lap of the gods but in the lap of our cooks."— Lin Yutang 


Have a 

One northeastern Oklahoma 
Stone Bluff Cellars. 


Harp 

klahoma chef rr, 


makes beautiful music with food and wine at 


M ICHELIN- STARRED RESTAURANTS ARE places you’ll typically find Culinary Institute of America- 

trained chefs. Mikael Harp of Jenks, however, has been cooking at a winery since 2002. On November 8 and 
December 6, Chef Harp’s Sunset Dinners at Stone Bluff Cellars winery near Haskell will feature phyllo-wrapped 
scallops, watercress salad, and beef tenderloin. Here, she celebrates all things cooking. — Steffie Corcoran 



When did your family move to 
Tulsa? I was eleven years old. I 
soon discovered Tulsa was full 
of both country-like solitude 
and urban excitement, which 
in retrospect is a great mix for 
foodies. 

What’s your cooking philosophy? 

Stay inspired. Whether it’s 
high cuisine or Chef Boyardee, 
know its history and eat well. 

What are your favorite ingredi- 
ents to cook with? Fresh garlic, 
cloves, and lemon. All three 
bring out the complexity and 
fullness of the flavor of a dish. 

What’s your favorite Stone Bluff 
wine to serve with meals? The 

Chardonel, or dry white, has 
a delicate bouquet and solid 
acidity that doesn’t overpower 
the meal and cleanses after 
each bite. 

What’s your favorite wine to 
cook with? I use the Chardonel 
and Terre Rouge for deglazing 
and making savory sauces. For 
sorbets, the Royale and Soleil 
work beautifully. 

How is being a chef at a winery 
different than being a chef in a 
restaurant? This truly has been 
a unique experience. Because 
the wine industry is still fairly 
new to the area, we are con- 
stantly asking ourselves what 


the public will want. Finding a 
balance between service facil- 
ity, entertainment provider, 
and farm and vineyard is top 
priority. As a chef, my menu 
choices reflect the atmosphere 
I am trying to create. 

What’s your favorite cookbook 
and why? Any “Best of” book 
from Gourmet or Bon Appetit. 
These books usually have a 
nice mix of classic and newly 
inspired dishes. 

What’s your favorite dish to 
cook? My favorite is pasta, 
pasta, pasta. Any style, prefer- 
ably with a cream-based sauce 
and lots of veggies. 

Which wines and cheeses do you 
serve together in the fall? Our 

Cynthiana Port has wonder- 
ful acidity for an age-fortified 
wine. I like to pair it with 
Brie baked in phyllo dough 
and topped with peppery car- 
amelized onions and apples. 

I also love smoked cheeses. 
When available. Swan Broth- 
ers Dairy in Claremore has 
a smoked cheddar to die for, 
and it sings with Stone BlufF s 
Chardonel. 

If you could pick any chef in the 
world to cook a meal for you, 
who? I would love Paul Prud- 
homme to cook his favorite 
Creole delight just for me. 


Which Oklahoma chef do you 
most admire and why? I have 
two fellow chefs to whom I 
would like to give props. The 
first is James Shrader of the 
Palace Cafe in Tulsa. He is 
dynamic, creative, and very 
community oriented. Every 
time I go to a farmers’ mar- 
ket, Jamie is participating. 
The other is Bill Harris of 
Thyme, an American Bistro. 
He is delicate in his approach 
to flavor, bringing the best 


out of his ingredients. My 
sister and I love his Carrot 
Ginger Soup. 

What two or three kitchen gad- 
gets can you not live without? If 

the power went out, I would 
be in mourning because I love 
my Cuisinart food processor 
and hand blender. 

Describe the perfect restaurant 
patron. Experimental, critical, 
and very appreciative. 
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Ardmore’s renowned historic shopping district and famous Festival of Lights 
make our town Oklahoma’s holiday central! Come visit between November 22"^ 
and December 30* to see over 100 spectacular light displays in our drive-thru 
Christmas-light showcase. Stay to shop at dozens of exclusive shops featuring one 
of a kind antiques, chic designer clothing, and everything in between! 
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Ardmore Chamber of Commerce & Visitors Bureau 

410 West Main Street • (580) 223-7765 • www.ardmore.org 



Hit the Road: SPOTLIGHT 


Anchors Away 

Three new excursion boats make an Oklahoma 
City waterway a real river of dreams. 


T he cultural rapids 

that define our modern world 
often leave us bobbing up and 
down in the same old haunts. 
Since April, a variety of cruises 
on the Oklahoma River, located south of 
downtown Oklahoma City, have been of- 
fering a temporary escape from both. 

From weddings and Hawaiian luaus to 
campaign fundraisers and planned family 
outings, public, private, and themed cruises 
are available from Oklahoma River Cruises, 
managed by Oklahoma City’s Metro Transit 
and operated by an internationally recognized 
maritime company, Hornblower Marine 
Services of Indiana. 

Ferries include the Devon Discovery, Devon 
Explorer, and Devon Pioneer, which seat be- 


tween thirty-five and forty passengers each. 
Devon Energy, an oil and gas exploration 
and production company headquartered in 
Oklahoma City, paid $2 million for naming 
rights of the three sixty-five-foot cruisers. 

The ferries join Metro Transit’s service line 
and travel between the Meridian corridor 
and downtown Oklahoma City. The one-way 
trip takes a little less than an hour. 

“We’ve had 12,000 riders since the first 
of May,” says Monty Compton, manager of 
marine operations and one of seven captains 
who operate the cruisers. “We’ve only hit 
the tip of the iceberg.” 

In 1993, citizens of Oklahoma City voted 
for a tax initiative, MAPS, to fund more than 
$350 million in capital improvement projects, 
including diverting the North Canadian 



Private cruises are a popuiar option for 
those who want to throw a company 
party or just do something speciai. 



FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, OIL BARONS AND THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN WEST 


The Pumpkin Patch 

Shay's Landscaping & Nursery 
09 / 27 - 10 / 31/2008 

Fantasyland of Lights Festival 

Johnstone Park 
11 / 20 - 12 / 30/2008 

Woolaroc Wonderland of Lights 

Woolaroc Museum & Wildlife Preserve 
11 / 28 - 12 / 21/2008 

Bartlesville Regional Christmas Parade 

Downtown Bortfesville 
12 / 06/2008 


Bartlesville 


Dewey Christmas Parade 

Downtown Dewey 
12 / 13/2008 

Bartlesville Christmas Spectacular 

Bartlesville Community Center 
12 / 13/2008 

Nutcracker 

Bartlesville Community Center 
12 / 20 - 12 / 21/2008 

Olive Drop New Year's Eve Party 

Copper Restaurant 
12 / 31/2008 


Dozen Distinctive 
Destinations 


ITS TIME FOR EXPLORING, 

Bartlesville Convention and Visitors Bureau 877-273-2004 • 918-336-8708 
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"There's nothing, absolutely nothing, half so much worth doing as simply messing around in boats." —Kenneth Grahame 



River in three locations. Little more than a 
dry, sandy doodle on the map, the parched 
riverbed was strewn with patches of prairie 
grass that were routinely mowed. Today, the 
seven-mile stretch, renamed the Oklahoma 
River in 2004, is a robust series of river lakes 
woven into the urban landscape. 

“Its like this project gave the river a voice,” 
says Steve Nelson of Tuttle, an avid cyclist 
who routinely makes use of the thirteen miles 
of multiuse asphalt trails that surround the 
river. “I’ve been coming down here nearly 
every Saturday for quite awhile, and there 
is definitely a growing sense of community 
around the river.” 

Nelson, a computer programmer with 
Xerox who first came to Oklahoma in the 
early 1970s to attend college, plans on 
taking his six-year-old granddaughter on 
a public cruise sometime this fall. 

“I never would have imagined boats near 
downtown Oklahoma City twenty-five 
years ago,” he says. “The transformation 
is unbelievable.” 

In late November, all three cruisers and 
dozens of other boats will don holiday 



lights and journey down the Oklahoma 
River in the annual Devon River Parade. 
This new family holiday tradition is an- 
other indication of how a river can serve 
as a great equalizer, drawing people from 
all corners for a diversion that’s always 
popular: celebration. 

— Jennifer Janies McCollum 

GET THERE: Oklahoma River 
Cruises board from Regatta Park, 723 
South Lincoln Boulevard, and Merid- 
ian Landing^ adjacent to Southwest 
Fifteenth and Meridian Avenue. (866) 
823-6363 or okrivercruises.com. 


The Landmark Experience 


FRANK IIOYD WRIGHT'S 
ONLY SKYSCRAPER 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

EXPERIENCE 

Docent-led tours of Wright's restored interiors. 

Coll 91 8.336.4949 for times and reservations. 

EXPLORE 

The impact of upcycled objects in the exhibition 
Imaginative Qualifies of Actual Things. Galleries open 
Tuesday through Sunday. 

ENJOY 

Exquisite dining and spectacular views from Copper 
Restaurant -i- Bar. Call 91 8.336.1000 for reservations ‘ 
and information. 

This National Historic Landmark is located in downtown Bartlesville, just 45 mTnutes 
North of Tulsa. 

VISIT PRICETOWER.ORG/OK AND SIGN UP FOR OUR BI-WEEKLY EMAIL NEWSLETTER 




51 

YEARS 

1956-2006 



-ijj 


510 DEWEY AVE., BARTLESVILLE, OK • 918.336.4949 • PRICETOWER.ORG/OK PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER I 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ARCHITECT 
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Hit the Road: adventure 


Ghost 

Stories 

Two poltergeist groups 
can’t get enough of 
things that go hump in 
the night. 


T he ghosts and gob- 

lins that roam the streets on 
Halloween have a short shelf 
life, but for two Oklahoma 
teams — Paranormal Investi- 
gation Team of Tulsa (P.I.T.T.) and Ghost 
Haunts of Oklahoma & Urban Legend 
Investigations (G.H.O.U.L.I.) — things that 
go bump in the night thrive year-round. 

In 2000, Teri French founded P.I.T.T, 
which investigates spooky claims that the 
dead inhabit the world with the living. 



In addition to Tuisa Spirit Tours, 
the Paranormai Investigation Team 
of Tuisa offers workshops about 
paranormai research. 



It s a little known fact that Santa lives in Stillwaterl This 
is where he develops gifts for next season and secretly 
tests them in local stores. 


For all the latest gifts, 
shop Stillwater 
merchants. From our 
unique boutiques to 
name-brand retail i 
stores, Stillwater has 
everything you need 
this holiday season. 


For Informatron Gq To 

visitsti II water.org 
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"The oldest and strongest kind of fear is fear of the unknown."— H.P. Lovecraft 


“We investigate out of personal curiosity, 
but there are families that really feel like 
they’re being tortured by something they 
can’t see,” she says. 

PI.T.T. doesn’t prove or disprove paranormal 
activity. Instead, the group looks for evidence 
and happenings they cannot explain and 
presents it to the people being haunted so 
they can make up their own minds. 

Many places in Tulsa have unexplained 
phenomena, and P.I.T.T. shares those stories 
through their Tulsa Spirit Tours. 

Some, for example, claim they continue 
to feel the bewitching presence of CarolAnn 
Smith, who during the 1 940s held two women 
captive in her Brady District home next door 
to Cain’s Ballroom. 

This tale and other spooktacular stories are 
told on a tour that takes riders on a trolley 
around Tulsa for a three-hour frightfest. 

“Once at the Tulsa Little Theatre, we 
were standing on the stage telling the the- 
ater’s story when we all heard feet pound 
on the roof,” French says. “Two grown 
men actually got up and ran for the door.” 

If tours are too tame, G.H.O.U.L.I., founded 


FRIGHT TEST 

Not all hauntings are alike. The 
Paranormal Investigation Team of 
Tulsa uses this classification scale. 

CLASS 1 : Random noises such as knocking, 
footsteps, and door banging 

CLASS 2: Random noises plus voices, whispers, 
touching, and objects that appear to move or levitate 

CLASS 3: Includes Class 1 and 2 along with 
electrical malfunctions or manipulations 

CLASS 4: Includes previous classes and the 
presence of an apparition 

CLASS 5: Classes 1 through 5 plus an attack — 
physical, emotional, or mental — on humans. 

in 1999, delves into the ectoplasm of the surreal 
and brings thrill-seekers along for the ride. 

Tonya Hacker, director and paranormal 
historian of G.H.O.U.L.I., says the group hosts 


lock-ins and public ghost hunts in which partic- 
ipants actually investigate a paranormal claim. 

“Our public ghost hunts are more 
than just a tour; they’re a chance for the 
public to get involved and participate in 
paranormal research,” she says. “Skep- 
tics are welcomed and encouraged.” 

Guests help the team with the investigation, 
from taking notes to recording the sounds 
that may accompany a ghostly visitor. All 
of this takes place after historical research 
of the site. 

Hacker says the horror stories help preserve 
historical sites by keeping interest alive and 
teaching Oklahomans history. 

“It is important for the public to know what 
has taken place in their own backyard,” she 
says. “Local history is just as rich and cultured 
as traveling out of state.” — Kristin Hale 

GET THERE: Tulsa Spirit Tours are $30 
and run during the spring and fall Check 
pittok.com for fall dates. G.H. O. U.L.I. 
lock-ins are $13 to $23 whenever cases 
arise. Ghost-hunting classes are available 
by reservation, ghouli.org. 



www.visitshawnee.com 405.2 7 5.9 780 


In Shawnee, you'll find unique shopping, 
great dining, family- fun attractions 
and truly grand events. Enjoy a round 
of golf or try your luck at one of our 
distinguished casinos. Call us to get your 
copy of our 2008 Visitors Guide! 
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Hit the Road: LANDSCAPE 


Baby, It's Cold Outside 


The Mexican flame leaf 
available from growers 
around the state, will warm 
up any holiday decor. 

L egend TELLS of a young 
girl in sixteenth-century 
Mexico too poor to buy a gift 
for the celebration of Jesus’ 
birthday An angel visited her, 
telling her to place weeds at the church 
altar. Once there, the green weeds the girl 
had gathered from the roadside flowered 
into beautiful red poinsettias. 

Also called Mexican flame leaf, Christmas 
star, and Noche Buena, the plant’s most 
common name, poinsettia, comes from Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, the first U.S. Ambassador 
to Mexico, who introduced it to the United 
States in 1825. 



mj^olorful petals of poiffsettias 
bracts, specialized 
le^^ surrounding the flower thaj 
attract pollinators, l 



With everything over the river and through the woods, you can plan a perfect 
holiday on wimgo™. Log on to wimgo.com to find out about events throughout 
the state, as well as how to get there and where to eat along the way. 
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"Flowers are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the world." —Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Nov^ those in need of a festive holiday 
decoration need look no further than their 
local plant nursery. Several greenhouses in 
Oklahoma grow gorgeous poinsettias to 
rival those first heavenly blooms. 

According to Haldor Howard, manager 
of greenhouses and gardens at OSU- 
OKC, growing poinsettias is best left 
to professionals. 

“It’s not likely a typical homeowner 
would be able to bring a poinsettia into 
color in typical holiday timing,” says 
Howard. Poinsettias require specific 
nutrition and special lighting, called 
day-length treatment, without which 
the leaves will not turn colors. 

And what a riot of color it is. The 
annual OSU-OKC poinsettia sale of- 
fers twelve varieties in red, white, coral, 
bicolor, and swirled, to name a few. 

TLC Florist & Greenhouses in 
Oklahoma City grow twenty-seven 
varieties of poinsettias. 

Families with curious children and pets 
should not be afraid to bring poinset- 
tias home. Linda Shackleford, owner of 



TLC, debunks the myth that poinsettias 
are poisonous. 

“Every piece of research that’s ever 
been done denies that,” she says. “You’d 
die on green beans before you’d die on 
poinsettias.” 


In Tulsa, Southwood Landscape & Nurs- 
ery sells around 4,500 poinsettias a year, a 
number of which are grown at Oklahoma 
State University in Stillwater. 

“The ones from OSU are all trial varieties 
not on the open market yet, as many as sixty 
varieties,” says Susan Brammeier, a buyer 
for Southwood. In addition to the natural 
poinsettias, Brammeier says Southwood 
staffers apply paint and glitter to some. 

With poinsettias, there is indeed a plant 
to suit every decor. Oklahoma-grown Noche 
Buenas will ensure many a good night this 
holiday season. — Kassy Nicholson 

GET THERE: The OSU-OKC Agn- 
culture Resource Center (400 North 
Portland; 403/943-3349) sells poinset- 
tias December 3 through December 13. 
TLC Florist & Greenhouses (tlcgar- 
den.com) receive theirs shortly after 
Thanksgiving. At Southwood Land- 
scape & Nursery (9023 South Lewis; 
918/299-9409 or southwoodnursery. 
com), poinsettias are available by the 
week before Thanksgiving. 



Gateway to Chickasaw I 
National Recreation Area I 


Sulphur 

_ . I ;lahoma 


RV and tent sites in and around 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area 

Cabins, B&B’s, Motels 

Bird and Wildlife watching 

Water sports 

Hunting and Fishing 

Nature trails 

Historic Downtown Area 


Contact us for assistance in pianning family reunions, ' 
corporafe refreafs, weddings, or a weekend gefaway! 

Sulphur Chamber of Commerce i 
717 W. Broadway • 580-622-2824 
www.sulphurokla.com • sulphur@brightok.net 


Sponsored by the City of Sulphur 
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klahoma s palest ireMu^ '' 
is its children’ 






Kevin was in the first grade 
when he came to live at the 
Baptist Children's Home at 
Madill in 1996. Stability was a 
real need for Kevin as he had 
lived 16 places before coming 
to the Home. 


Kevin later moved to Boys Ranch Town in 
Edmond where he became known for his 
helpfulness, hard work, and positive attitude. 
Kevin is now six feet tall and graduated from 
high school last May. Oklahoma Baptist 
Homes for Children will keep in touch with 
Kevin as part of its AfterCare Program and will 
help him as he begins his college education in 
January. 

To read more of Kevin's story and to learn more 
about how you can help an Oklahoma child in 
need of hope and a home, visit 
www.obhc.org. 




Our children s gift to you: 

Drive-Thru Christmas Pageants 

December 5, 6, & 7, 2008 

Boys Ranch Town, Edmond 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

December 12, 13, & 14, 2008 

Baptist Children’s Home, Oklahoma City 
6:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

and 

Baptist Children’s Home, Owasso 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

Tour of Lights - December 5 & 6, 2008 

Baptist Home for Girls, Madill 
Dusk until 9:00 p.m. 

www.obhc.org 

Toll-free HelpLIne 877-276-6242 


* 



y y' Olilahoma Baptist 

H ^mes 

Jor Children 


Free Christmas Cards 

We would love to send you a set of free 
Christmas cards! 

To order your set and/or an Annual Report 
please call 405-942-3800, Extension 4628 


BENJY RUSSELL 
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up there, and you just go crazy. — 
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rARMED BUT NOT D^tiERQU©^ 

Rocking their faces off or sliving^ople - 


Rocking their faces off or savingpeople 
from tornadoes is all in i days work for 
Shiny Toy Guns. PAGE 42 


SHARPSHOOTERS 
In true Oklahoma do-it-yourself 
fashion, Shiny Toy Guns — ^two 
of whose members, Jeremy 
Dawson and Chad Petree, 
haii from Shawnee — gained 
popuiarity through MySpace 
and embarked on a nationai 
tour before they were even 
signed to a major iabei. 
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Okies: RIGHT NOW 


Aimed, Not Dangerous | 

LECTRONICA BAND- I 
MEMBERS-SLASH- | 
STORM CHASERS. Its an I 

o 

unlikely combination, but one i 
Shiny Toy Guns members and ^ 
Shawnee natives Jeremy Dawson and Chad 
Petree manage to carry off. When not mak- 
ing music, they chase storms in Oklahoma 
and all over Tornado Alley in a tricked-out 
van that would put local news stations to 
shame. Unlike news chasers, these guys lug 
along not cameras but chain saws, first-aid 
kits, and fire extinguishers. They consider 
it a civic duty. 

“We pull little old ladies out of ditches,” 
says Dawson. “We rustle cattle back into their 
fences. Whatever we can possibly do.” 

They’re Oklahoma boys, all right. 

In 2002, Dawson and Petree, childhood 
friends from Shawnee, formed Shiny Toy 
Guns in Los Angeles. Drummer Mikey 
Martin and vocalist Carah Faye Charnow 
joined Dawson, who plays synthesizer and 
bass, and Petree, who retains guitar and vo- 



cal duties. Charnow recently left the band, 
and her replacement, Sisely Treasure, sings 
on the band’s new album. Season of Poison, 
scheduled for release on November 4. 

“This album’s not as fluffy,” says Dawson. 
“It’s more bite down, put on your spikes.” 
That’s evident on the first single, “Ricochet,” 
which is less angsty and more angry than 
the band’s previous work. Tortured vocals 
by Petree and Treasure bear the brunt of 
emotion, while crunchy guitars and relentless 
drums make furious noise. 

Veterans of two studio albums. Shiny Toy 
Guns exemplifies a trend in the music industry: 
bands who self-promote via the Internet. 

“If bands are motivated and have the 
ambition, they have all the tools they need 
with the Internet,” says Broken Arrow native 
Preston Jones, now a music critic for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. Social networking sites 
like MySpace allow bands to upload tracks, 
publicize shows, and start building a fan base 
without the help of a major record label. 

Shiny Toy Guns originally existed only 
on the Internet, with no intentions of ever 
playing live. They eventually decided to 




Car courtesy of Reynolds Fcfd 


eed a lift 


At UCO, Broncho Pride means more than 
cheering our teams to victory or wearing a 
bronze and blue t-shirt. It's about caring for our 
community and environment, too. 

From our new GreenRide carpooling program 
to our use of 1 00% wind power to our 
on-campus biodiesel fuel production and 
recycling programs, we find ways to elevate 
the quality of life in our state every day. 

So, hop in and join the ride as UCO leads the 
way for an even better Oklahoma today! 


leading the wa 


UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 

Edmond, OK • (405) 974-2000 • www.uco.edu < 
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"Watch your head spin like a mesocyclone."— /rom Shiny Toy Guns' new single^ "Ricochet 


GET YOUR "LE 
DISKO'' ON! 

These DJs offer up a variety 
of dance beats from ’ 80 s 
grooves to drum and bass. 


Oklahoma City 
DJ Bone!!! 

Fridays, the Wreck Room 
2127 NW Thirty-ninth 
(405) 525-7610 

DJ Ostara 

Tuesdays, the Park 
2125 NW Thirty-ninth 
(405) 528-4690 

Tulsa 
DJ Chron 

Fridays and Saturdays, 
Plan B Bar & Music 


520 East Third 
(918) 949-6154 

Kylie 

Wednesdays, 

Rehab Lounge 
39 East Eighteenth 
(918) 382-7333 

Norman 
DJ Diverse 

Fridays, Opie’s Nightclub 
1430 West Lindsey 
(405) 360-1828 


take the band to the next level, touring the 
country in a $900 Dodge van with no air 
conditioning. Instead of courting record 
labels, they courted fans. 


“When the dust settled,” says Dawson, “we 
had nearly every major record company run- 
ning behind the caboose of our train, going, 
‘Hey, wait a minute! Can we talk?’” 

They signed with Universal and debuted 
We Are Pilots in 2006. Club DJs spun the 
single “Le Disko” nonstop. In 2007, We Are 
Pilots was nominated for a Grammy for Best 
Electronic/Dance Album. 

The name of the band comes from a song 
on the first album called “When They Came 
for Us.” An allegory of death couched in an 
imaginary robot invasion, the song’s chorus 
intones: “And I miss everyone/But most of all 
the little ones/And their shiny toy guns.” 
Dawson says, “It’s sort of metaphorically 
discussing humans disguised as robots, war 
and peace, love and life, and what happens 
when eighteen-year-old children are told to 
do a man’s job.” 

Music fans may be reminded of “Yoshimi 
Battles the Pink Robots” by fellow Okies the 
Flaming Lips. Dawson admits he and Petree 
are big Lips fans. While Shiny Toy Guns did 
not write their song to evoke “Yoshimi,” he 
says, “The same sort of presence that influenced 


the Lips influenced us as well.” 

The presence Dawson refers to is Okla- 
homa. Although band members spend 
part of the year in New York and Los 
Angeles, Dawson and Petree own a studio. 
Dangerous Storms Studio, in Oklahoma 
City, where both maintain homes despite 
docking in the Big Apple and LA when 
work demands. Dawson credits the state 
with sparking his creativity. 

“It clears our heads so we can write music 
without the psychotic, fast-paced environment 
of the west and east coasts,” says Dawson. 

In a state known for its musicians. Shiny 
Toy Guns blazes a trail all its own. 

“Bands from the state tend to fall into the 
supremely arty, peculiar camp or the earnest, 
country-rock/pop crowd,” says Jones. “Shiny 
Toy Guns walks a more electronic/synth- 
oriented path.” In other words, the Guns dance 
to the beat of a different drum machine. 

— Kassy Nicholson 

GET THERE: Season of 
Poison will be released November 
4. shinytoyguns.com. 
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Satisfy Your Sweet Tooth 

Indulge in buttery English toffee, melt-in-your- 
I mouth peanut and cashew brittles, chocolate 
pecan turtles, pecan toffle and handmade fudge. 

Woody Candy Company’s distinctive packaging 
provides the perfect finish to these fine 
confections. For your business gifts and 
^ friends, we make life a little sweeter. 


IwnOTWfWatV 


922 N.W. 70th St. • (405) 842-8903 • Oklahoma City • woodycandycompany.com 
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Okies: OKT profile 


"No one knows Oklahoma's energy needs better than David Fleischaker." — Governor Brad Henry 


High Powered 
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David fleischaker, Oklahoma’s Secretary of 
Energy, is making a difference in his home state. 


When Governor Brad Henry appointed David Fieischaker of Okiahoma City the state’s 
energy secretary in 2003, it was a no-brainer. Fieischaker had iong been invoived in 
environmentai matters, first as an attorney representing environmentai groups and 
iater as the president of Joien Operating Company, an oii and gas company that has 
been in his famiiy for three generations. 


What accomplishment as energy secretary are 
you most proud of? When Governor Henry 
appointed me in 2003, the development of 
sustainable, alternative energy sources did 
not rank high in the public’s mind. Our 
greatest contribution has been to elevate 
that issue by fostering public discussion and 
debate and bringing together the great talent 
in our universities, business community, and 
civic organizations to develop sustainable, 
alternative energy solutions for Oklahoma. 

What three things should Oklahomans do to 
conserve energy? First, we should purchase 
fuel-efficient vehicles. Second, we should 
call our gas and electric utilities and request 
an energy audit on our homes. We can save 
energy and money by making some of their 
efficiency changes. Third, we should tell our 
legislators that we support laws to advance 
alternative energy and efficiency measures. 

What are the advantages of wind energy? 

Wind farms emit very little pollution, 
whereas pollution from conventional 
electric generating plants is harmful to the 
environment. We have plenty of wind in 
Oklahoma, and the cost of wind power con- 
tinues to decline while the cost of electricity 
from coal, natural gas, and nuclear power 
continues to increase. 

In a best-case scenario, what will the world 
look like in terms of energy in ten years? The 

U.S. and Europe will be weaning themselves 
from dependence on Persian Gulf and Rus- 
sian oil; 80 mile-per-gallon vehicles will rule 
the road; large commercial warehouses and 
many residences will get their electricity 
from rooftop solar panels; wind power will 
supply 20 to 30 percent of our electricity 
needs; new sources of natural gas will power 
50 percent of our electric generators; Ghina 


will embrace alternative energy and reduce 
its dependence on coal-fired electric genera- 
tors; and G02 emissions will have leveled 
and started declining. 

What’s the worst-case scenario? Russia will 
have Europe by the throat by controlling 
European oil and gas supplies; the price 
of oil will be $200 a barrel; and foreign 
sovereign funds will own a big chunk of 
America. We will transfer $1 trillion to 
foreign nations to feed our oil addiction; 
natural gas supplies will run short; energy 
resource wars will be the order of the day; 
and we will be at the tipping point for global 
warming. Ugly, isn’t it? 

What Oklahoma businesses are doing a great 
job of going green? OG&E, Western Farm- 
ers Electric Gooperative, Devon Energy, 
and Ghesapeake Energy. 

What’s the best advice you ever got? Don’t 
swing at a 3-0 pitch. 

‘We should tell our 
legislators that we 
support laws to 
advance alternative 
energy and efficiency 
measures.’ 

— David Fieischaker 


What are you reading? The Year of Magical 
Thinking by Joan Didion. 

What do you drive? A 2008 Toyota Prius. 

What human quality do you most admire? 

The ability to dance or to play a musical 
instrument really well. It comes straight 
from the heart. 

What’s in your pockets? Not much. 

What can you not go a day without doing? 

Galling my wife. 

Describe yourself in ten words or fewer. 

Intense, passionate, loyal, and sometimes 
a pain. 

What’s the last thing you bought? Very cool 
earphones for my iPod Nano. 

Who or what inspires you, and why? Dogs, for 
their infinite capacity to forgive, to love, and 
to be playful. 

What never fails to make you happy? Seeing 
my kids safe and happy. 

What never fails to make you angry? Deceit. 

What are your three best qualities? My ability 
to concentrate, almost boundless energy, 
and love for my family. 
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Destination: Ardmore 






Stephanie's Beautique 

Specializing in the Unique 


Monday - Saturday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


(Chopping • Antiquing • Walking Tours • Home Furnishings 


Ardmore Main (Street Authority 
251 E. Main (Street 

(580) 226-6246 • mainstreet@ardmore.com 
www.ardmoremainstreet.com 


Ve-Fn, Ua-2p 
DINNER Tue-Sat, 5p-9p 


126 A street NE • (580) 223-6413 


Oklahoma’s Greatest 
Downtown Experience! 


Satisfy Your Sweet Tooth 



Gourmet Coten'ng 
Specialty Baking * Cookie Troys 


109 East AAain • p80) 226-2501 • sweetardmore.com 



Take a trip back in time when you visit our store 
and see a collection of unique pieces that will be the 
centerpiece of any room that they may grace. 



Ardmore, OK 
(580) 226-3490 


Open Mon. through Sat 10am-5:30pm 
Sun. IpmSpm 


Simple ©(jpio^itiei) 



Loose Leaf Teas ❖ Coffees ❖ Delicious Desserts 

Cozy Tea Room With Internet Access 
Gifts & Books for Everyone in the Family 


Tue.&Sat. Warn to 5pm •>Mon., Thur. Fri. Warn to 6pm 


FOR ALL OF YOUR MUSICAL NEEDS 


Fine Guitars 
Lessons 

Sound Equipment 
Installation 
Repairs 



15 North Washington • (580) 226-1510 
www.simplecuriosities.net 




1020 W. Broadway in Ardmore, OK 


(580) 226-0373 ‘(See) 886-0373 • DCMUS.COM 



A/rdnfO/reA 
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Main Stmet Wine Vepot 
117 E. Main 
(58:0) 225-444! 









Okies: expert advice 


"Christmas waves a magic wand over the world, and behold, everything is softer and more beautiful." —ATorman Vincent Peale 


Twelve Ways 
of Christmas 

A Tulsa decorator decks more than the halls. 

L ooking good isn’t just words for Charles Faudree; it’s a way of life. The 
prestigious Tulsa interior designer’s Country French rooms have been showcased 
in the pages of Traditional Home, Oklahoma Today, Veranda, and Southern Living. 
The holidays are Faudree’s favorite time of year, and these are his tips for making 
them a little more beautiful. 



4- Often it’s the simplest design that makes 
the most charming Christmas decora- 
tion. For example, lay an evergreen 
garland across the mantelpiece or stagger 
it along a banister. At my cabin in Ear 
Bob, between Locust Grove and Chou- 
teau, I simply use pinecone garland on 
the mantel and small trees made from 
pinecones and nuts. 


Get the children in on the fun. A bowl 
of oranges decorated with cloves and 
tied with ribbon is easy and fun. 

-4 A little topiary of lady apples in a 
French wire basket, a small garden 
urn, or gold and glittered magnolia 
leaves are all fun decorations that can 
be done at home. 

4 In addition to following old traditions, 
create new ones, maybe something 
as simple as filling the house with all 
white ornaments and flowers rather 
than the usual red and green. 

4 Christmas can certainly be a time of 
glitz. Do something simple and easy 
like putting gold and silver glass balls 
in a sterling bowl. Tinseled branches 
and gold oak leaves also can give the 
holiday a magical quality. 

4 Many of us have our own personal 
rituals at Christmas. I have a collec- 
tion of antique violins and mandolins 
incorporated in the greenery over the 
mantel in my living room. 

4 Why not a tree in several rooms? Let 
the children have a tree in their bed- 
rooms. 

4 Do service work during the holidays. 
Ring the bell for the Salvation Army 
or adopt a family for gifts through 
your church. 

4 A poorly lit tree is pitiful, as is too 
few ornaments. The tree should kiss 
the ceiling. 
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4 Don’t install the blinker in your string 
of lights. Let them stay on all the 
time. 

4 Don’t use multicolor lights, instead 
use clear or all one color. 

UJ 

4 Take lights down by the Feast of All 

Kings on January 6. s 
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Okies: essentials 


"Every time we love, every time we give, it's Christmas."— Da[e Evans 


Better to Give 

Five Oklahomans remember the best gift they ever gave. 



Pat Jones: “On Decem- 
ber 28, 1984, the Gator 
Bowl game was between 
Oklahoma State and 
South Carolina, two top 
ten teams. Oklahoma 
State won 21-14 in the 
last minute in front of a 
record-breaking crowd of 
82, 138. That was our gift 
to loyal Oklahoma State 
football fans.” 



Jill Simpson, director of 
the Oklahoma Film & 
Music Office: “I was in 

Scotland a few years ago 
and was able to have a 
kilt custom made for my 
boyfriend, who is English. 
It was made of the tartan 
design unique to his ances- 
tral clan. It got me points 
for originality.” 



Kelly Burley, KOSU di- 
rector: “A few years back, 
I wanted to do something 
to honor my dads service 
in World War II. I was able 
to find photos of his base 
and group, and squadron 
patches and a listing for his 
B-24. 1 printed and framed 
my research and found a 
wood replica of a B-24 to 
go along with it.” 



Wanda Jackson: “Many 
years ago my husband, 
Wendell, gave me a little 
black poodle, GiGi. Years 
later, I was stumped 
for a Christmas idea for 
Wendell, so I commis- 
sioned an oil painting 
of GiGi. It still hangs 
in our bedroom.” 



Heather Sparks, Okla- 
homa Teacher of the 
Year: “The best Christmas 
gift I ever gave was fifteen 
years ago, when I gave 
birth to my parents’ first 
grandchild, Brandon. He 
was due Christmas Eve 
but arrived a few weeks 
late. Nevertheless, he was 
appreciated.” 





Okies: SPOTLIGHT 



THE GRAFFITI BRIDGE COLLECTION 

One-of-a-kind pieces sculpted 
from the remnants of Graffiti Bridge 

Bracelets • Necklaces • Earrings • Keychains 

Most items in the collection $25 - $35 


ROUTE 66 

AT FIFTY PENN PLACE 

SINCE 1989 


"The stockings were hung by the chimney with care/In hopes that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there." —from The Night Before Christmas 


Taking Stock 

For Elaine Davis, creating handmade Christmas 
stockings is a holiday pastime year-round. 




w 


HERE GIFTS 
ARE concerned, 
time and care speak 
more loudly than 
fancy wrapping and 
sky-high price tags. Some go the extra 
mile by making presents for loved ones 
with their own two hands. Enid resident 
and retired ob-gyn Elaine Davis knows 
this lesson well. She’s been creating her 
unique Christmas stockings for nearly 
thirty-five years. 

It all started when Davis stitched her 
first pair of Christmas stockings for her 
husband and two sons in 1972. From 
there, she continued to sew and stitch 
the colorful creations for family members 
and a few lucky friends. 

Each stocking takes about six months 
to complete. Davis begins by purchas- 
ing a painted canvas design at favorite 
needlepoint shops in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, and San Francisco and then 
applies dozens of needlepoint 
stitches to the design. 

‘I love seeing 
the design 
appear in 
the stitch- 
ing,” Davis 
says. ‘Tt goes from 
plain canvas to a canvas 
that has all the depth and 
colors of the threads. I bring 
the canvas to life.” 

Once the stitching is com- 
plete, she sends it to a finisher, 
who adds a satin lining and 
velvet backing to the stock- 
ing before sewing it. 

Davis’ project for this 
coming Christmas is a 
stocking for her grandson John Michael in 
Ponca City. Every stocking Davis creates for 
family members has religious themes, and 
this one is navy blue with five sheep and 
two shepherd boys. The blue waters of a 
creek and the tan tones of sand are evidence 


Elaine Davis at her home 
in Enid 


of Davis’ detailed 
stitch work. 

For Davis, the hours 
of finger and arm work 
are well worth it. 

“I really like stitching 
in the colors and seeing 
the patterns come 
through,” she says. 
“People can’t believe 
how beautiful they 
turn out.” 

Some things are 
worth much more than their price, and 
Davis’ works of art and love are price- 
less gifts that can hang on a mantel for 
a lifetime of Christmases. 

— Vallery Brown 


GET THERE: Elaine Davis buys 
her needlepoint supplies from two 
stores in Oklhaoma, Stitches at 3948 
South Lewis in Tulsa (918/747-8838 
or stitchesoftulsa.com) and Get the 
Point in Oklahoma City at 9317 
North Pennsylvania Place (403/286- 
0848). 


1 900 N.W. Expressway • Oklahoma City • 405.848.6166 


WESS GRAY 




THEY'RE CRAFTY 

These stores will come in 
handy for do-it-yourselfers. 

Simply Old-Fashioned 

This twelve-year-old shop operated by 
needlepoint diva Donna J. Heidler has 
dozen of cross-stitch patterns to choose 
from for almost every subject, from nature 
to Christmas. 523 East Don Tyler in Dewey. 
(918) 534-0280 or simplyoldfashioned.com. 

S.W.A.K. (Sealed With a Kiss) 

At Keely Northup’s knitting store with locations 
in downtown Guthrie and Oklahoma City, 
knitters can sign up to take an in-store class 
or buy everything from needles to yarn. The 
knowledgeable staff also designs their own 
patterns. 109 East Oklahoma in Guthrie 
(405/282-8649) and 3124 North Classen in 
Oklahoma City (405/600-9276) swakknit.com. 

The Silver Needle 

Every month, the Silver Needle staff puts 
together a cross-stitching kit related to an 
upcoming holiday and mails it to customers. 
Designs available for Christmas include 
reindeer, angels, and Santa Claus. 6068 
South Sheridan in Tulsa. (918) 493-1136 or 
thesilverneedle.com. 

Aspen Threads Embroidery and Gift Shop 

For those without the time or inclination 
to hand-make a stocking, this store offers 
custom embroidery and has 1 ,800 designs to 
choose from. 1 15 South Main in Alex. (405) 
224-6666. 

Sara’s Shoppe 

Sara Peterson sells supplies for most crafting 
needs and teaches beginning classes in 
knitting, cross-stitching, and crocheting. She 
also offers a one-on-one consultation with 
anyone who has a question about a project. 
1969 Marie Drive in Durant. (580) 924-0217. 

Hobby Lobby 

This comprehensive Oklahoma City-based 
craft store provides supplies and advice for 
almost any hobby. In addition to the huge 
inventory of holiday items, fabrics, and other 
notions, weekly coupons help make projects 
affordable. Nineteen Oklahoma locations 
from Ardmore to Ponca City, hobbylobby.com. 

— AMBER VANDERZEE 



H Mike Larsen StudicTil 

■ 405.210.4945 

www.larsenstudio.com 

martha@larsenstudio.com 
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Okies: portrait 


"Where you treasure is, there will your heart be also." — the Bible 




A Precious Few 

Wilma Mankiller of Stilioell is the first woman 
principal chief of the Cherokee Nation and 
a longtime advocate for Indian and women s 
issues. Her life is paved with treasures that have 
marked her path along the way. 


When I think about Alice Walker, the term 
“original thinker” comes to mind. She is such a 
prolific and gifted writer, my hope is that this 
rock vase, a gift from Alice, will inspire me to 
write in my own voice, in my own way, as she 
does. The VASE holds a prominent place in 
my office and in my heart. 


This CANDLE is one of many we 
used when Gloria Steinem and David 
Bale were married at my home on 
September 3, 2000. It represents the 
circle of love and friendship shared by 
the small group of close friends who 
participated in that ceremony. 


These GIRAFFES, constructed 
from old telephone wire, are a testament 
to the entrepreneurial spirit and 
creativity of low-income South Africans. 
I found them at an art market in 
Johannesburg. 


The natural look and texture of these 
Oklahoma clay BEADS always makes me 
feel special on the rare occasions when I 
wear them. The necklace was made by 
Mildred Mellowbug of Stilwell and her 
husband, the late Cherokee medicine 
man Sam Mellowbug, whose memory 
always strengthens me. 


One of my favorite pastimes is cooking, and 
this unusual CUTTING BOARD, a gift 
from my Menominee friend from Wisconsin, 
Michael Chapman, is a symbol of my love of 
food and cooking. Although I have a library 
full of important books in my rural home, 
my favorite bedtime reading is a cookbook. 


The PHOTO of my husband, 
Charlie Soap, and his brother 
Johnson stands for the faith, hope, 
and optimism with which we began 
a self-help housing and waterline 
movement in rural Adair County in 
the early 1980s. 


This intricately designed 
BASKET is one of more 
than two dozen I have 
collected over the years. 

The art of weaving baskets 
was brought with Cherokee 
people from the Southeast to 
Oklahoma during the Trail of 
Tears, and it continues today. 


This CUP reminds me of a 
magical drive with my Irish 
mother, Irene, from Dublin 
to Shannon, where we learned 
that her maiden name, Sitton, 
was originally Sutton. The 
cup is part of an evergrowing 
collection of more than two 
hundred from various places I 
have visited across the globe. 



These two FRAMED 
LANGUAGE 
SAMPLES , one 

Chinese and the other 
Cherokee, are reminiscent 
of the value of diverse 
and unique languages. 
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Holiday GIFTS 



Dolphin 

file km & ... 

1960 Utica Square • Tulsa, OK 
(918)743-6634 • www.uticadolphin.com 


Bedding from 
The Yves Delorme 
Collection of Paris 

Found exclusively in Oklahoma at The Dol- 
phin, Yves Delorme is the premier collection 
of French linens for bed and bath. Woven 
of the very finest natural fibers in the classic 
French tradition, Yves Delorme offers fash- 
ionable designs, from breathtaking florals 
to warm, inviting patterns. We also carry a 
large selection of loungewear by PJ Salvage, 
Barefoot Dreams, Pluto and body products 
by Thymes, L’occitaine, Jack Black and many 
more. 

Find these fine products and more for your 
home at The Dolphin at Tulsa’s Utica Square. 



Oklahoma Pride 


Designed by Maya Brenner and available 
exclusively at Miss Jackson’s. Wear your 
loyalty around your neck with style! 14ky 
gold diamond necklace and 16”chain. $325 


1974 Utica Square 
Tulsa, OK 
(866) 688.9702 
missjacksons.com 




Watkins Natural Gourmet 

The most trusted natural products 
company. Try our Organic Cinnamon, 
Black Pepper and Double-Strength 
Vanilla! Watkins natural and organic 
products make great gifts for health- 
conscious family and friends. 

q^ps.TK//y^ 

Call Karen at (405) 631-2586 
or email smithpearson@sbcglobal.com 
www.watkinsonline.com/smith-pearson 


Head Country Ultimate Gift Basket 
& Head Country Gift Pack 



Send us your corporate Christmas gift list 
and we wiU mail the gift of your choice 
to your customers. Send your family and 
friends Oklahoma’s number one sell- 
ing Bar-B-(3_sauce, seasoning, salsa and 
marinade. Head Country wiU also take 
care of aU of your shipping needs! 

Ultimate Gift Basket - $21, plus 
Gift Pack - $12.50, plus S&H 

a Head n 
Country 

To Order, CaU (888) 762-1227 
or visit www.headcountry.com 



Clan Seekers Journey 
by Gina Gray 

Order this offset reproduction by renowned 
Oklahoma Osage artist Gina Gray. Signed and 
numbered, limited to 950. 

Framed (20”x23”): $195 plus S&H 
Unframed (12.5” x 16.5”): $60 plus S&H 

To order, call (918) 664-0626 


Ant Manlzet 

5014 S. Sheridan 2121 W. Shawnee 
Tulsa, OK Muskogee, OK 

(918) 664-0626 (918) 683-6041 


Available at the Art Market, offering: 

• The Largest Inventory of Native American 
Art in Oklahoma 

• Custom Framing 

• Art Appraisal 



Kids Love Us! 

The Lolly Garden is the perfect place to 
find great holiday gifts and clothing (new- 
born to 14). Visit us in Utica Square on 
the east side near Polo Grill. 


The LoUy Garden 
2046 Utica Square 
Tulsa, OK 
(918) 742-6300 
www.loUygarden.com 


Holly 

M 

garden 










With inspiration ranging 
from Dubai to the scissor- 
taiied flycatcher, Okiahoma’s 
forthcoming skyscrapers — a 
buiiding and a bridge— wiii 
take flight among an esteemed 
coiiection of our favorite, and 
taiiest, structures. 


By Amber Vanderzee 
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TALLEST BUILDINGS, 
A BRIDGE, A RADIO 
TOWER, AND, WELL, A 
grain elevator, too 
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Crimson & Green 

In a state where oil is dominant, 
Norman’s tallest building plays 
an important part in housing the 
researchers intent on resolving 
the world’s energy concerns. 
Sarkeys Energy Center stands 
on the University of Oklahoma’s 
campus as the home of develop- 
ing technology and research on 
our energy crisis. The building is 
occupied by several academic 
units, including the College of 
Earth & Energy and the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey. 


Big Time 

Oklahoma’s most anticipated skyscraper, the fifty-four- 
story Devon Tower, will be our state’s tallest building when 
it is completed in 2012. It has been envied and praised 
since its plans were unveiled in August. Jon Pickard, one of 
the architects of the tower, 
says his team was inspired 
by some of Oklahoma 
City’s existing skyscrapers 
and asked, “How did they 
design these buildings, and 
are there lessons for us?” 
When completed, the Devon 
Tower will no doubt inspire 
architects in Oklahoma and 
nationwide. 


Walk This Way 

“Things in the sky” may have 
been an obvious choice of 
inspiration for this skyscraping 
bridge, but our state bird, the 
scissor- tailed flycatcher, was 
probably a more conspicuous 
source. The landmark addition 
to the Oklahoma City skyline 
will connect two parks on either 
•side of the newly renovated 
Interstate 40. Stan Carroll, one of 
the bridge’s designers, claimed 
inspiration from “all things on 
the Oklahoma plain that extend 
•into the sky: jets from Tinker Air • 
Force Base, wind energy tur- 
bines, the downtown Oklahoma 
City skyline, and our state bird.” 


Radio Head 

Oklahoma’s tallest structure is much less well 
known than its skyscraper competitors, yet it 
dwarfs Oklahoma’s highest buildings (includ- 
ing those not yet completed) at more than 
twice their height. The tower, located in 
Alfalfa and built by publisher Russell 
Perry of Oklahoma City, broadcasts 
radio station KVSP 103.5 FM at 
1 00,000 watts. The tower gave 
Oklahoma City its first hip-hop 
and R&B FM radio station in 
more than fifteen years. 


2012 


2010 


2004 


1991 


NAME Devon Tower 
TOWN Oklahoma City 
HEIGHT 925 feet tall 
RANK 2 


Skydance Bridge 
Oklahoma City 

185 feet tall 


18 


Perry Broadcasting Tower 
Alfalfa 

2, 000 feet tall 


1 


Sarkeys Energy Center 
Norman 

180 feet tall 


19 
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Closer to God 

This trio of towers is south of 
Oral Roberts University’s campus 
in Tulsa. Its center tower is 
the second-tallest building in 
Oklahoma. Originally constructed 
by Oral Roberts Ministries as 
a medical and research center 
under the name City of Faith, in 
1994 its name changed to Ci- 
tyPlex Towers. Today, it is home 
to a number of businesses. 
Recently, its lobby level was 
renovated and a fitness center 
and restaurants were added. 


Trading Spaces 

Designed by Minoru Yamasaki, 
the architect of the World 
Trade Center towers, this 
building has held the record as 
the tallest in Oklahoma for the 
past thirty-two years. The Wil- 
liams Realty Corporation built 
the fifty-two-floor BOK Tower 
in the mid-1 970s in hopes that 
businessmen and shoppers 
would relocate to downtown 
Tulsa and bring business back 
to the heart of the still-devel- 
oping metropolis. The tower is 
said to closely resemble the 
design, inside and out, of the 
World Trade Center towers. 


Thunderstruck 

You don’t have to be old to 
be a leader. One of Oklahoma 
City’s youngest buildings 
just became home to the 
state’s new NBA team offices. 
The two distinctive struc- 
tures stand side by side in 
downtown Oklahoma City, 
and their top portions have a 
stairstepping effect. The North 
Tower is six floors higher than 
its counterpart, but both offer 
an important access point 
to Oklahoma City’s tunnel 
system, the Underground. 


Dark Tower 

With a name like the Tower, 
this building immediately 
creates a lofty impression. 
Oklahoma City’s tallest building 
outside downtown, the Tower, 
located east of Penn Square 
Mall, is easy to spot among 
its neighboring low-rise office 
buildings. This structure is one 
of Oklahoma City’s newest high- 
rise buildings and serves as a 
reminder that commanding ar- * 
chitecture need not be confined 
to downtown areas. 


fimiiiiiiiiiil 




NAME Leadership Square Towers 
TOWN Oklahoma City 
HEIGHT North Tower, 308 feet tall 

RANK 
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Valliance Bank Tower 
Oklahoma City 

321 feet tall 


12 


CityPlex Towers 
Tulsa 

048 feet tall 

4 


BOK Tower 
Tulsa 

667 feet tall 
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Chase Tower is one of the most 


Long Arm of the Law 

Built by one-time Tulsa architec- 
tural firm Murray Jones Murray, 
this downtown Tulsa building is 
the residence of some of the top 
legal and professional services 
in Oklahoma. Robert Jones of 
Murray Jones Murray studied 
under the influential German- 
born architect Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, well-known for his 
introduction of floor-to-ceiling 
windows in skyscrapers and 
office buildings. This tower was 
completed not long before the 
crash of Oklahoma’s oil industry 
in the late 1970s. 


recognizable points on the capital 

c ity’ s s kyline. 


Chased Down 

Oklahoma City’s tallest 
skyscraper — a claim it will 
only be able to make for a few 
more years — Chase Tower is 
one of the most recognizable 
points on the capital city’s 
skyline. Formerly known as 
Bank One Tower, and Liberty 
Tower before that, the thirty- 
six-story Chase Tower was 
built by a team that included 
Ed Bates, the architect of the 
CityPlex Towers in Tulsa. The 
Chase Tower’s plaza is home 
to the anchor from the USS 
Oklahoma, the battleship sunk 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941. 


Fourth Is Fifth 

This building, formerly known as 
the Fourth National Bank build- 
ing, is the fifth-tallest in Tulsa. 
The Bank of America Center was 
erected at just the right time for 
Tulsa residents and business 
investors who, only a few years 
before, had worried that down- 
town Tulsa was quickly dying. 
Retail proprietors had scattered 
from the area, believing that 
competition was too fierce from 
newly constructed shopping 
centers. This high-rise, along 
with five or six others, brought 
life back to downtown Tulsa and 
silenced the naysayers. 


Tower to the People 

This building resembles Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Price Tower in 
Bartlesville, but the Bozalis 
& Roloff-designed Classen 
Tower surpasses its prede- 
cessor by almost sixty feet. 
Previously known as Citizens 
Tower, the Classen got a 
much-needed face-lift in 2006 
when it was transformed from 
an office building to luxury 
condominiums. Throughout 
the tower’s forty-two-year 
life span, it has adapted to 
keep up with Oklahoma City’s 
evolving needs. 
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Got It Wright 

Famed architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright built only one 
cantilevered skyscraper, and 
he chose Bartlesville as its 
home. The look of Price Tower 
developed from Wright’s pro- 
posed design for apartment 
buildings behind St. Mark’s 
Church in New York City’s East 
Village. The Great Depression 
halted the architect’s plans, 
but Wright resurrected the 
blueprints thirty years later for 
this, one of Oklahoma’s most 
famous and revered buildings. 



1956 


NAME Price Tower 
TOWN Bartlesville 
HEIGHT 221 feet tall 
RANK 


17 


High Fiber 

Not a '“'skyscraper ”■ In the strictest 
sense of the term, this structure 
is the tallest grain elevator in 
Oklahoma, easily towering over 
its competitors and rising high 
above some of Oklahoma’s tallest 
buildings. Comprised of two 


National Pride 

From its conception, this sky- 
scraper has been surrounded 
by a competitive spirit. It held 
the record as Oklahoma City’s 
tallest building for forty years 
until Chase Tower seized the 
title. Before that, however, it 
was a contestant in the Great 
Race with the City Place tower 
to see which would reach the 
top of Oklahoma City’s skyline 
first. This building lost the 
competition, but it had the last 
laugh when, a few weeks later, 
it proudly stood a few feet 


Crown Heights 

Coming in at just six feet shorter 
than its competitor in the Great 
Race, this tower was the tallest 
building in Oklahoma City for just 
a few weeks. Formerly known as 
the Ramsey Tower, it was built 
in record time and renamed City 
Place in 1987. Architect Jon Pick- 
ard, designer of the Devon Tower, 
listed City Place as an inspiration 
for his design, saying, “This build- 
ing reaches the sky with a flour- 
ish, a crown. As we determined 
the top of the Devon Tower, we 
wanted to follow the example this 


towers named “Y” and “Z”, the 
elevators, which manager Joe 
Collins calls “the Twin Towers of 
Oklahoma,” are among the larg- 
est grain facilities in the world. 



1950 and 1954 


taller than its rival. tower set seventy years ago.” 



Archer Daniels Midland 
Grain Elevators, Enid 

320 feet tall 


13 


First National Center 
Oklahoma City 

446 feet tall 


8 


City Place 
Oklahoma City 

440 feet tall 
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Oklahoma, aasily towaring ovar its 
abovG soma of Oklahoma’s 



tallost buildings. 


Copper Top 

With its spires and copper 
roof, Tulsa’s first skyscraper 
is distinctly Gothic in design. 
The building, which at one 
time was the tallest west of 
the Mississippi River, was 
originally named the Cosden 
Building after Tulsa oil man 
Joshua Cosden. Between 1980 
and 1984, a twin building 
was constructed next to the 
original so builders could add 
a twenty-story extension, mak- 
ing the tower appear to be one 
undivided building. 


Regional Art 

The tallest building in Enid 
may be overshadowed by the 
tallest structure— the city’s 
mammoth grain elevators — 
but it plays an important part 
in Enid’s history. Built in the art 
deco style of the 1 930s, this 
tower, now used as an office 
building, was added to the 
National Register of Historical 
Places in 1985. During the 
trial of Timothy McVeigh for 
the Oklahoma City bombing in 
the mid-1 990s, this building 
gained some notoriety because 
McVeigh’s lawyer, Stephen 
Jones, officed in it. 


Divine Design 

Perhaps the ministers wanted 
their congregation to be as close 
to God as possible. Whatever the 
reason for its lofty height, this 
church is the tallest in Okla- 
homa. Incorporating the art deco 
style so prevalent during this 
period, the church’s architec- 
tural firm. Rush, Endacott & 
Rush, has been praised by art 
critics for its attention to detail 
and the sophisticated execution 
of important art deco elements 
in this Oklahoma landmark, con- 
ceived of and designed by Adah 
Robinson and Bruce Goff. 


Heavy Waite 

A symbol of Tulsa’s flourishing 
economy during the 1920s oil 
boom, this tower still stands 
as one of the city’s crowning 
achievements and a reminder 
of Tulsa’s rich history. Built by 
oil tycoon Waite Phillips, who 
financed many of Tulsa’s other 
historic architecturai achieve- 
ments, the Philtower endured 
more than seventy-five years 
of changes before 2004, when 
it became Tulsa’s first mixed- 
use high-rise, combining office 
space with residential housing. 


1930 


1929 


1928 


1918 


Broadway Tower 
Enid 

1 76 feet tall 


20 


Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church, Tulsa 

258 feet tall 


16 


Philtower 

Tulsa 

343 feet tall 


11 


Mid-Continent Tower 
Tulsa 

513 feet tall 

6 
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MADE IN OKLAHOMA 
Born in Tulsa and raised in Durant, Tracy 
Letts, photographed in September at his 
mother’s Tulsa residence, left the state 
in 1985 to pursue his love of drama and 
in the years since has become one of the 
most acclaimed playwrights in American 
theater. In 2008, Letts’ play August: 
Osage County recemti a Pulitzer Prize 
for Drama and five Tony Awards. 



BY T. COLE RACHEL 

PORTRAIT BY TOM LUKER 


Drama 


In August: Osage County, playwright Tracy Letts brings Broadway audiences a compelling 
perspective of Oklahoma and becomes the state’s tenth recipient of the Pulitzer Prize. 


D espite being one of the 

busiest and most acclaimed 
playwrights in the world, Tracy 
Letts is really just a hometown 
boy at heart. 

In 2008, Letts’ August: Osage County, 
made a clean sweep of pretty much every 
drama-related award in the universe — a Drama 
Desk award for Best New Play, a New York 
Drama Critic’s Circle Award, five Tony Awards 
(including Best Play) and topping it all off, a 
Pulitzer Prize. Running strong on Broadway, 
the play will soon open in London, be staged 
on a U.S. national tour, and make the leap 
to the big screen. 

For this critical darling, success is nothing 
if not directly linked to Oklahoma. 

“I grew up in a great house filled with books, 
movies, music, art, and wild conversations,” 
he says. “I was lucky. I was raised up around 
creative, thoughtful, interesting, insane people. 
Somehow, that rubbed off on me.” 

T racy LETTS grew up in Durant. 

The youngest of three children, he 
remembers his childhood as simple 
but far from conventional. His parents — his 
father a professor and his mother an instructor 
at Southeastern Oklahoma State University — 
had successful careers in the arts outside of 
teaching and encouraged their children to 
do the same. On this particular day, Letts is 
connecting with his roots. 

“I’m in Tulsa, hanging out in my mom’s 
place,” says the forty-three-year-old writer. 
“It’s kind of a typical day here. I’m out in the 
back. It’s the only quiet spot.” 


Tracy’s mother, Billie Letts, is a well-known 
author. Her novel. Where the Heart Is, was an 
Oprah’s Book Club selection in 1998 and 
later was adapted into a feature film starring 
Natalie Portman and Ashley Judd. Tracy’s 
father, the late Dennis Letts, taught English 
at Southeastern for decades before he decided, 
at fifty years old, to take up acting. At the 
time of his death in February 2008, Dennis 



Letts had appeared in more than forty films 
and television shows, including Secondhand 
Lions and Cast Away and his wife’s claim to 
fame. Where the Heart Is. 

Letts credits both of his parents with instilling 
in him not only a bountiful intellectual curiosity 
but a dark and wicked sense of humor. 


“Our house was always full of people,” 
says Billie Letts. “We had so many marvel- 
ous friends who were artists and writers that 
passed through. August: Osage County is actu- 
ally named after a poem by Howard Starks, 
an Oklahoma poet who was a dear friend of 
our family.” 

According to his mother, even as a child 
Letts had a knack for the dramatic. In addi- 
tion to writing plays and short stories, young 
Tracy Letts made elaborately scripted films 
with his friends. 

“It always involved something sinister,” 
says Billie. “They were always burying a 
body or fighting. Even then, his work was 
kind of crazy.” 

After graduating from high school in 
Durant — and attempting one very unsuccessful 
semester of college in his hometown — Letts 
left Oklahoma. 

“My parents loved Oklahoma, but they also 
wanted me to get out and see other places,” 
says Letts. “I know they were sad when I 
left, but they also were delighted.” 

After bouncing around between Dallas 
and Los Angeles, Letts eventually landed 
in Chicago. 

“I followed a girlfriend there,” he says, 
“and it was cheaper than moving to New 
York or LA. I was twenty. I could get acting 
jobs. Then I kind of fell in love with everyone 
at the Steppenwolf The course of my life 
changed after that.” 

Few writers have enjoyed the kind of sym- 
biotic, mutually beneficial creative relationship 
Letts has formed with the Steppenwolf Theatre 
Company. Although he originally came to the 
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Top, At age 14, Letts performed in The Skin 
of Our Teeth in Durant. Bottom, in 2007, Letts 
played Robert alongside Amy Morton as 
Emma in Harold Pinter’s Betrayal. 

theater as an actor in the late 1980s, Letts’ 
role — both as performer and playwright — 
continued to deepen over time. While it would 
be his role as a playwright that would bring 
him fame, Letts’ experience as an actor — the 
understanding of the physicality involved 
when performing — continues to influence 
the nature of his plays. Not surprisingly, he 
is much loved by his collaborators. 

“He’s an integral part of the life of our 
theater,” says Martha Lavey, artistic director 
of the Steppenwolf “He’s a leader. He’s also 
one of my most important sounding boards 
when it comes to making decisions for the 
theater. He’s daring, incredibly smart, and 
tremendously dedicated. Beyond that, he 


also just happens to be incredibly funny and 
cfiarming. Working with him is easy.” 

It was in Chicago that Letts’ career began to 
ta]ke off His relationship with the Steppenwolf 
Theatre, which served as an incubator and 
launching pad for most of his plays, continues 
to this day: He’s now a permanent member of 
the Steppenwolf Theatre Ensemble. 

His first play, 1998’s Killer Joe, quickly 
established Letts as a rising star in the theater 
world. Even though he acted on both stage and 
screen (doing a surprising number of blink- 
and-you’ll-miss-it guest spots on television, 
including Prison Break, Home Improvement, 
and Judging Amy), each successive play Letts 
wrote was sharper, bigger, and more highly 
praised than the last. 

After Letts’ play Bug was adapted for the 
big screen in 2006 with a screenplay written 
by Letts and starring Ashley Judd and Harry 
Connick Jr., Hollywood might 
have beckoned, but Letts had 
little interest. 

“I spent some time in Los An- 
g(des, and the business was pretty 
tough on me,” he says. “Luckily, 
^^illiam Friedkin took an interest 
in Bug 2 .vA ended up making the 
movie. He treated me so graciously 
and the whole thing was such a 
good experience. I’m not sure I 
could ever top it. I was lucky. My 
plays tend to be — ^well, the material 
is pretty strong stuff.” 

To say Letts’ work is pretty 
strong stuff is something of a wild 
understatement. In fact, one might never 
guess that the violence, substance abuse, and 
paranoia in Bug or Killer Joe is the work of such 
a seemingly even-keeled, friendly guy. 

“I don’t know what it is,” he says. “These 
stories just come out of you, and you can’t 


always predict the direction or form they will 
take. I remember giving my parents a copy 
of Killer Joe to read, and their reaction was 
something like, ‘We are happy you wrote 
something, but we hate this.’ Luckily, I had 
the last laugh.” The play has been performed 
in fifteen countries and in twelve different 
languages. 


On the subject o£ August: Osage County, how- 
ever, his mother is much more forgiving. 

“It’s wonderful,” she says. “A little long but 
absolutely wonderful.” 

Critics and audiences agree. The usu- 
ally restrained New York Times critic Charles 
Isherwood refers to August as “probably the 
most exciting new American play Broadway 
has seen in years. Oh, forget probably: It is, 
flat-out, no asterisks and without qualifica- 
tions, the most exciting new American play 
Broadway has seen in years.” 

The play is a sprawling, three-and-a-half- 
hour masterwork that tells the sordid and 
rather complicated story of an Oklahoma 
family in crisis. Set in the town of Pawhuska, 
the action of the play takes place in one 
country house against the stifling heat of an 
Oklahoma August. 

After the patriarch of the family goes 
missing in what turns out to be a fishing 
trip-turned-suicide, the rest of the family 
turns up to deal with their newly widowed, 
pill-addicted mother. Despite the wicked and 
sometimes mean-spirited nature of the play 
— or the amount of generally bad behavior 
on display — it is the most humane thing that 
Letts has ever created. And the funniest. 

It also happens to be the play most closely 
based on his personal life. 

“My mother’s father committed suicide when 
I was ten years old,” says Letts. “For thirty years 
now, that act has resonated within my family. 
I wanted to explore the real drama inside that 
story. Violet, the mother in the play, is very 
much based on my grandmother. The other 
characters were formed of bits and pieces of 
people I know and various relatives.” 
According to Billie Letts, seeing her 
mother depicted in such an honest — if not 
altogether sympathetic — ^way was a bit of a 
shock at first. 


“That’s my life up there,” she says. “My 
mother had a real mean streak about her, 
and Tracy certainly nailed it. Still, I wouldn’t 
have asked him to change a thing. I think it’s 
important to always be honest. Tracy’s work 
has always been very committed to telling the 
truth, even when it wasn’t easy to tell it.” 

For both Letts and his mom, the success 


August: Osage County is "flat-out, no asterisks 
and udthout qualifications, the most exciting new 
American play Broadway has seen in years," wrote 
New York Times critic Charles Isherwood. 
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o^August\\ 2 & deeper significance. Writing the 
play was not only a way to address his own 
complicated family history but to make sense 
of home. Attitudes about marriage, religion, 
and familial loyalty are all addressed, as is the 
experience of Native Americans, an Oklahoma 
topic if there ever was one. 

The most emotional aspect of the plays 
success is the casting of Tracy s father, Dennis 
Letts, in the role of Beverly Weston, the family 
patriarch who takes his own life. 

Dennis originated the role in Chicago and, 
despite being diagnosed with lung cancer, 
opted to move with the show as the production 
relocated to New York City. Even though he 
was ill and enduring cancer treatments, he 
continued to perform in eight shows a week 
until his death in February 2008. He was 
seventy-three years old. 

“Toward the end, I wasn’t sure how he 
managed to keep doing it,” says Billie, “but 
every night he’d get up on stage, and even 
though he had lung cancer and could all 
but whisper sometimes, his voice could be 
heard booming back to the back rows of the 
theater. It kept him going for as long as he 
did, I think.” 


W HEN ASKED ABOUT his 
feelings looking back on the 
madness of 2008, Eetts is 
characteristically humble. 

“It’s a lot to process,” he says. “I’m grateful. 
Winning a big prize is very affirming, and it 
lets you know that you are doing something 
right. I don’t think it’s good to think too much 
about what it means beyond that.” 

Letts, who lives in Chicago full time, says 
coming back to Oklahoma provides an escape 
from the pressures of his creative life, and it 
remains a reminder of why he appreciates 
his roots. 

“You grow up in a small town, and you don’t 
really recognize the inherent theatricality of 
what’s going on around you,” he says. “Then 
you move to a place like Chicago, and you start 
to think about this whole other world where 
you grew up. You start to see the universality 
in things. People may be very different depend- 
ing on where you live, but the basic human 
experiences tend to be the same.” 

Spending time in Tulsa also gives Letts a 
chance to experience a little hometown sup- 
port, despite the fact that most of his plays have 
never been performed in Oklahoma. 


“I did a book signing here earlier this year, 
and so many nice people turned up,” he says. 
“Lots of people bought a copy of the play 
and stuck around to have me sign it. All that 
mattered was that an Okie had won a Pulitzer 
Prize, and they wanted to support that. That’s 
why Okies are so wonderful.” 

Now that awards season has passed, Letts 
is focusing his energies on fine-tuning a new 
play, Superior Donuts, which premiered this 
summer at the Steppenwolf Described by 
Letts as “smaller and more contained,” the 
play is a decidedly less epic affair August. 

By the end of the year, Letts will begin work 
on a new play, and his mom will head off on 
a book tour supporting her new novel. Made 
in the USA. 

“You know, we’re going to eat a lot of 
chicken-fried steak while I’m here in Tulsa,” 
he says, laughing. “Then we all go over to the 
off-track betting for a while. It’s a tradition. 
We’re gamblers. I’m lucky. I come from a 
family that likes to take chances.” 

T. Cole Rachel has written for Interview, 
the New York Times Magazine, and Fader. 
A Hydro native, he lives in Brooklyn. 
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IT CAME FROM OUTER SPACE 
Beneath the fertile soils of the small 
town of Ames lies a geoiogicai imprint 
so unique that it oniy couid have been 
created by a force from out of this 
worid. When a meteorite crashed into 
that section of Earth 450 miiiion years 
ago, it ieft in its wake a crater rich with 
oii and a fascinating scientific puzzie for 
future Okiahomans to unravei. 
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{ WITH A POPULATION OF 200, IT MAY SEEM UNLIKELY THAT 
AMES HAS GAINED INTERNATIONAL ATTENTION FROM THE 
SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY. GIVEN THAT THE TOWN SITS ATOP ONE 
OF THE MOST INFORMATIVE GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES OF 
MODERN TIMES, THIS ASSERTION SEEMS LESS FAR-FETCHED. 





S 


P ASSING THROUGH THE small agricultural community of Ames in southeast 
Major County, one would hardly suspect that the quiet pastoral stretch of land 
was once the site of a catastrophic, earth-shaking event the effects of which would 
be felt for eons to come. However, some 450 million years ago in this very spot, a 
celestial body violendy struck the earth, creating one of Oklahoma’s most unique geological 
phenomena: theAmes astrobleme. 

Astroblemes, or meteorite impact craters, are nothing new. In fact, given that some 
of them date back nearly two billion years, it would be difficult to find anything much 
older. The first known bona fide impact crater in the world. Meteor Crater in Arizona, was 
haphazardly discovered while being mined for iron in 1903, though its cosmic origin was 
nolws^ientifically proven until 1960. Since then, the existence of more than 150 terrestrial 
impact been confirmed across the globe. 

The Ames atWrpbl^e is not nearly the oldest of such features; nor is it among the largest. 
Rather, the structure’s impSirtaiice stems as much from its economic significance as its 
geological value. The Ame^astrobleme holds one of the richest oil and gas reserves in the 
country, and its exploration has led* to ^ new way of looking at petroleum geology. It also 
helped build the energy company that produced Oklahoma’s latest billionaire. 



BY JAKE ADAMSON | PHOTOGRAPHY BY REBEKAH WORKMAN 
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EARTH ILLUSTRATION, PETE TURN^R/GE^ IMAGES; METEOR, KYLE GANDY 


{ “THE VERY FIRST MAP WE PRINTED OUT, WE SAW THIS ANOMALY OF THE AMES 
HOLE,” SAYS HAMM. “OUR EXPLORATION MANAGER AND I LOOKED IT OVER, 
AND WE BOTH THOUGHT THE SAMETHING: THIS LOOKS LIKE AN ASTROBLEME.” 



WILD CHANCES 

Harold Hamm began his career in the oil 
business from the ground up. 

“I started with an oil-field service company 
and began work from the service side, cleaning 
up stock tanks — the grunge work,” says Hamm. 
Now listed at number 42 on the Forbes 400, 
Hamm is president of Continental Resources 
based in Enid, a fast-growing petroleum 
exploration and production company that 
took its stock public in May 2007. 

In 1967, Hamm ventured into the ex- 
ploration side, founding the company that 
would later become Continental Resources. 
He drilled his first wildcat well in 1971 and 
met with success. 

“Luckily, the prospect I dreamed up worked,” 
says Hamm. “We found a nice little field, and 
the rest is history.” 

The Ames community plays a large role in 
that history. Hamm lived in Ringwood, near 
Ames, during his company’s fledgling years. 
His fondness for the Ringwood-Ames area 
grew at the same rate as his well count. 

“We had a lot of wells in Major County,” 
says Hamm. “We wanted to know our back- 
yard really well.” 

Wells began producing oil in the Ames 
astrobleme formation in 1990, but the 
quantities produced were considered mar- 
ginal. Early guesses about the nature of the 
depressed area of land resulted in a foregone 


conclusion that the large indentation was a 
naturally occurring graben. 

In 1988, determined to find more reserves 
close to home, Hamm began a program to 
look for deeper developments in the area. 
Using a computerized mapping system ca- 
pable of detailing large tracts of land at one 
time, Hamm’s exploration team began to 
notice something strange in the Ames area’s 
geology: a circular formation of rock buried 
deep below the surface. 

“The very first map we printed out, we saw 
this anomaly,” says Hamm. “Our exploration 
manager and I looked it over, and we both 
thought the same thing: This looks like an 
astrobleme. We went from there with that 
thought and shot forty-three miles of 2-D 
seismic lines across it to confirm what it 
looked like.” 

Two years later, Hamm organized an explo- 
ration team tasked with learning everything 
about the anomaly they called the Ames Hole. 
To round out his exploration team, Hamm 
consulted Richard Donofrio, a geologist who 
ten years previously had written a paper on 
the possibility of oil production in impact 
craters formed in granite rock. 

Donofrio’s background in astrogeology had 
led him to work on the Viewfield anomaly in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Viewfield, which was 
discovered and drilled for oil in 1969, was a 


geological anomaly. It had the appearance of 
an impact crater but lacked evidence of shock 
metamorphism — changes in minerals due 
to extreme heat and pressure — the defining 
characteristic of astroblemes. Although the 
Viewfield anomaly’s status as a crater was 
unconfirmed, it was relevant to the Ames team 
because of its petroleum reservoir. 

The exploration team, led by Hamm and 
Jack Stark, Continental’s vice president of 
exploration, examined every possible aspect 
of the Ames Hole in order to confirm its 
classification as an astrobleme. Early measure- 
ments showed that the Ames anomaly was 
buried beneath more than nine thousand 
feet of sediment with a diameter of nearly 
eight miles. No evidence of the meteorite that 
struck the area could be found; it vaporized 
on impact. 

“We had a couple of core samples from 
the crater, plus the gravity, magnetics, and a 
structure-type map,” says Donofrio, now the 
company geologist for Parwest Land Explora- 
tion in Oklahoma City. “Shocked quartz also 
was found in the feature. It was primarily the 
diagnostic features of the quartz and the overall 
geology that led to the conclusion that it was 
from an impact structure.” 

Shocked quartz, which has a diflFerent mi- 
croscopic structure than normal quartz, has 
been found only in impact craters. The intense 


TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT: A GLOSSARY 


Any discussion of astroblemes requires a 

ANOMALY: a rock formation that resembles an 
astrobleme but has not been confirmed as such 

ASTEROID: a small celestial body that orbits the 
sun with a diameter of a few to several hundred 
kilometers 

BASEMENT: the complex igneous or metamorphic 
layer of rocks that lies beneath a layer of more 
recent, softer sedimentary rocks 

BRECCIA: a coarse-grained sedimentary rock made 
of sharp fragments of rock and stone cemented 
together by finer material 

EJECTA: ejected matter, such as that from a volcanic 
eruption or a meteorite impact 


lesson in Geology 101. 

GRABEN: a valley or depression between geological 
faults 

LITHIFY: to change from loose sediment into solid 
rock 

METEOR: an Incandescent streak in the sky formed 
when a meteoroid enters the Earth’s atmosphere 

METEORITE: a piece of a meteoroid that has 
reached the surface of the Earth from outer space 

METEOROID: a solid body moving in outer space 
that is larger than a speck of dust but smaller than 
an asteroid 

SYNCLINE: a fold of rock layers that slope upward 
on both sides of a common low point. 
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Jeremy Walker likes to 
spend Saturdays drag racing 
in his ’93 Mustang, which he 
claims can do a quarter-mile 
in ten seconds. 


«J 





Under the watchful eye 
-of his dad, tlwee-year-old 
Baylin Bode casts his line. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY KYLE GANDY 


HOW IT HAPPENED 

The Ames astrobleme was formed in a matter of seconds, but it 
made a lasting impression that withstood the test of time. 



At the point of impact, rock layers are 
compressed as the meteorite excavates 
the crater, sending ejecta into the air. 
Intense heat and pressure are applied. 



The impact pushes rock away from the 
center, creating the outer rim. The center 
of the impact site rebounds, creating a 
central uplift encircled by synclines. 


The central uplift collapses and forms the 
inner ring as the uplift material spreads 
outward. A blanket of breccia and impact 
melt covers the surface. 


pressure and heat required to deform the rocks 
crystalline structure cannot be replicated using 
any other natural process. 

Once Hamm knew what he was dealing 
with, a drill stem test was performed at the 
well site known as the Gregory, one of the 
astrobleme s most productive wells. 

“We drilled into the Arbuckle formation 
at 9,200 feet and tested it, and it flowed two 
hundred barrels an hour in the first test,” 
says Hamm. 

Since the first test was performed in 1 99 1 , 
the wells within the Ames astrobleme structure 
have produced more than 17.5 million bar- 
rels of oil and 80 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas. The ultimate recovery from the field is 
expected to be more than 25 million barrels 
of oil and 100 billion cubic feet of gas. To 
date, the gross production values of the Ames 
field exceed $120 million. 

“If you had a well that made 100,000 to 
1 50,000 barrels out there, that would be very 
exceptional, much less millions of barrels like 


the Gregory, Wayne, and a few other Ames site 
wells,” says Hamm. “Those were phenomenal 
wells, not exceptional.” 

The Ames Hole has outperformed the 
Viewfield anomaly and the Red Wing Greek 
astrobleme in North Dakota, two of the few 
known oil fields in North America located in 
anomalies or craters. Ames produced 2,600 
barrels of oil per day at its peak in 1 994, whereas 
Viewfield and Red Wing Greek produced 575 
and 960 barrels a day, respectively. 

“Astroblemes are fascinating structures,” 
says Donofrio. “They produce their own 
reservoir rock, and if you catch it in the right 
spot at the right time, you’ve got a heck of 
an oil field.” 

POINT OF IMPACT 

The word astrobleme comes from the Greek 
root words astro, meaning “star” and hlema, 
meaning “wound.” Astroblemes, therefore, 
are scars on the surface of the earth. Just as 
flesh wounds leave behind scar tissue as they 
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{ THE CENTRAL UPLIFT, ALONG WITH THE RIM, IS WHERE THE RICHEST OIL 
RESERVES ARE FOUND. AT AMES, THE METEORITE’S IMPACT WAS SO GREAT 
THAT IT DISTURBED BASEMENT GRANITE LYING DEEP BENEATH THE SURFACE. 



The rock layers settle and the formation 
takes its final shape. Erosion wears away 
the crater’s sharp peaks. 


Although more than 9,000 feet of 
sediment buried the astrobleme over the 
course of 450 million years, it maintains 
its general shape below the surface. 


This image shows what the crater would 
look like today if it were exposed to the 
surface. The yellow lines represent oil 
wells and their relative depths. 



heal, star wounds inevitably leave a lasting 
mark on the earth, even if it can’t be seen 
with the naked eye. 

The Ames astrobleme remains the largest 
oil-producing crater in the U.S., but the largest 
in North America is the gigantic Chicxulub 
crater beneath the Yucatan Peninsula in 
Mexico. The crater, speculated to have shaped 
the Gulf of Mexico ages ago, measures 180 
miles in diameter and produces more than 
two million barrels of oil per day. 

A number of factors make impact craters 
prime candidates for oil exploration. Many 
of the conditions are created as a result of the 
initial impact. In the case of Ames, the colli- 
sion occurred in the Early Ordovician period 
about 450 million years ago. A meteoroid 
roughly the size of a football field entered the 
earth’s atmosphere and struck the surface at 
speeds exceeding 100,000 miles per hour. The 
resulting impact created a structure known 
as a complex crater. 

While simple craters are merely concave 


impressions in the ground with an uplifted 
rim around the perimeter, complex craters 
contain the additional element of a central 
uplift. In a cross-section diagram, the uplift 
is seen as a bump in the middle of the crater. 
Complex craters also are capable of forming 
concentric rings within the crater, much like 
the ripple effect that a bead of water produces 
when dripped into a standing pool of water. 
The Ames structure contains both a central 
uplift: and an inner ring, which has a diameter 
of four miles. 

The central uplift, along with the rim, is 
where the richest oil reserves are found. At the 
Ames site, the meteorite’s impact was so great 
that it disturbed basement granite lying deep 
beneath the surface. The granite was shattered 
and subsequently lithified, forming a type of 
breccia ideal for trapping oil. The force of the 
impact actually caused the broken granite to 
be moved closer to the surface. The impact 
zone was then covered by seawater, and as 
organic matter setded into the basin, a potential 


hydrocarbon source was created. 

While the impact is classified as Early Or- 
dovician, the granite is much older, dating to 
the Precambrian era. It is this ancient granite 
that captivated the geological community: 
The most impressive rates of production 
came from the Ames astrobleme’s central 



le Ames astroblem& 
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Donofrio stud 


with Harold Harm’s exploration team. 
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Jim Gregory mows near the roadside 
of his property in Ames. The iongtime 
resident says one of his favorite things 
about iiving in the community is how 
supportive its residents are. 
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{ WHILE THE METEORITE IMPACT CREATED THE PERFECT 
MECHANISM FOR TRAPPING AND ACCUMULATING OIL, IT IS NOT 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FIELD OF PETROLEUM FOUND THERE. 


CRATER COMFORTS 

The Ames Astrobleme Museum makes a big impact on a small town. 



U ntil the discovery of the 
Ames Hole, local residents 
were unaware of the 
significant geological formation 
two miles beneath their feet. 

“We grew up here, and 
we didn’t realize we were 
living in a crater until 1991,” 
says Bert Mackie, who works 
closely with Harold Hamm of 
Continental Resources and is 
the project manager of the ames 
ASTROBLEME MUSEUM. “My SOn 


and I drove the twenty-five- mile 
perimeter of the crater, and you 
can’t tell from looking that there’s 
a crater there. There’s been 
enough sediment built up over 
the last 400 million years that it’s 
impossible to see.” 

Today, visitors can learn 
about the crater’s history at this 
one-of-a-kind roadside attraction. 
The museum, funded by Hamm 
and Continental Resources, was 
dedicated at the town’s annual 


Ames Day celebration on August 
18, 2007. 

The museum consists of a 
concrete passageway lined with 
nine illustrated panels depicting 
the history of the crater from 
its formation to its eventual 
discovery and exploration. An 
on-site video system allows users 
to view a short educational movie 
with the press of a button. 

“It’s a really terrific addition 
to the town,” says Ames city 
manager Jim Johnson. “We’ve 
had visitors and calls from all 
over.” Indeed, the museum 
shows evidence of visitors from 
more than thirty U.S. states and 
at least two foreign countries. 

—JAKE ADAMSON 

The Ames Astrobleme Museum 
is located at the intersection of 
Cleo and North Woods Street in 
Ames, amescrater.com. 


uplift, and basement granite is an uncom- 
mon source rock. 

While the meteorite impact created the 
perfect mechanism for trapping and accumu- 
lating oil, it is not responsible for the field of 
petroleum found there. 

“You still have to obey the laws of hydrocar- 
bon entrapment,” says Donofrio. “You have 
to have a source rock, a reservoir, a seal, and 
a trap. There’s no getting around that. The 
impact crater just makes it easier.” 

Although a confirmed impact crater is not 
a guarantee of a productive oil and gas field, 
the success rate is high enough for petroleum 
geologists to take note. Roughly half of the 
known craters in petroliferous areas of North 
America are capable of commercial produc- 


tion. Currently, nine out of seventeen craters 
in North America, plus two anomalies, are 
commercially viable fields. In every case, the 
astrobleme’s classification was unconfirmed 
until after the area had been drilled. 

Since there are believed to be hundreds of 
craters on the earth’s surface, one might expect 
petroleum geologists to go to great lengths to 
find undiscovered craters and exploit their 
potential reserves. 

“Some people went out and said, ‘Gosh, 
we’ve got to find all these,”’ says Hamm. 

For the most part, though, geologists are just 
keeping an eye out for unusual formations. 

“The Ames Hole is in the old Sooner Trend 
field, which was intensely drilled and considered 
‘developed’ by the 1970s,” says Jim Puckette, 


an associate professor of geology at Oklahoma 
State University in Stillwater. “Because the 
Ames Hole produced oil and gas from a fea- 
ture that at shallower depths appears to be a 
syncline or depression, which are traditionally 
not the best places to find oil accumulations, 
it caused geologists to start looking beneath 
most of the shallow sedimentary sections at 
features in older rocks.” 

The Ames Hole’s success resurrected an 
interest in astrobleme exploration that had 
dropped off in the 1 980s. After the Red Wing 
Creek field and other locations were confirmed 
as astroblemes in the 1970s, various theories 
arose about the potential of such features. 

In 1 983, Donofrio was a consulting geologist 
for a project in the Siljan crater in Sweden. 
Scientists there were considering a theory that 
oil and gas could be produced without organic 
material if a meteorite impact penetrated 
through the Earth’s crust, reaching the mantle. 
The Siljan crater was the testing ground for 
the inorganic hydrocarbon theory. Although 
the consultants did not recommend the site 
for commercial drilling, the exploration team’s 
enthusiasm could not be dampened. 

“They drilled two wells, and it cost about 
$60 or $70 million. A lot of people went 
broke on it,” says Donofrio. “There was a lot 
of discontent and ill feelings toward impact 
craters in the late 1980s because of what 
happened at Siljan. Ames was the one that 
really got the ball rolling again and finally 
gave a good name to impact craters.” 

No oil-producing confirmed astroblemes 
have been discovered in the U.S. since the 
Ames Hole discovery, but there is no doubt 
that vast reserves of petroleum may still be 
found. Various estimates of untapped reserves 
in North American craters range from 5 to 1 05 
billion barrels. The North American craters 
that are currently producing have an estimated 
economic impact of $75 billion a year. 

“When I was in high school, it captured my 
imagination that you could find buried ancient 
treasure that could create a lot of wealth for 
whoever found it,” says Hamm. “That got my 
attention, and it still holds it today.” 
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HISTORY 



Called Home 


OKLAHOMA CITYS OLDEST 
CEMETERY, FAIRLAWN, is A VIVID REMINDER of 
HISTORY and IMPERMANENCE. 

D eath is the ultimate mystery. tendant mysteries are found in abundance 

It’s no surprise, then, that the at Fairlawn Cemetery in Oklahoma City, 
cemetery, the last bodily home A carefully kept bed of Alberta spruce, 

for most of us, is something of boxwoods, and spirea decorate Fairlawn’s 
an enigma. The young scare themselves silly narrow entrance at Northwest Twenty- 
at the mere notion of its ghostly environs, seventh and Shartel, just west of Oklahoma 

and there, more than any other place, the City’s Paseo Arts District. The forty-four-acre 
gravity of the matter, so to speak, comes final resting place of an estimated 40,000 
home to roost. Life and death and their at- Oklahomans, founded in late 1 892 when 


Fred H. and Jennie Umholtz deeded the land 
to Fairlawn Cemetery for one dollar, feels 
reverent, contemplative, and historic. 

Like most old cemeteries, Fairlawn’s sight- 
line is jagged with thousands of headstones, 
some of which skew slightly to the left or 
right, ranging in height from a few inches tall 
to markers of twenty feet. The overall ambi- 
ance is of vertical granite stones and the siren 
song that compels visitors to wander from 
one to the next, reading inscriptions, taking 
aesthetic inventory of the varying shapes and 
styles, and pondering big questions. 



By Steffie Corcoran 
Photography by Scott Raffe 
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ASHES TO ASHES 

Vairlawns newest venture, the 
Fair lawn Gardens columbarium, 
makes excellent use of space. 

Richard Clements says there’s a common 
misconception about Fairlawn Cemetery. “Most 
people in Oklahoma City assume they can’t be 
buried there,” he says. 

In truth, hundreds of Oklahomans will be able 
to make Fairlawn Cemetery their final resting 
place, thanks to fairlawn gardens, a new 
columbarium with sufficient room to deposit the 
cremains, or ashes, of an additional 576 residents 
and with room to expand. 

Fairlawn ’s board of directors voted a few 
years ago to construct the columbarium, a 
granite honeycomb-like structure just north of the 
cemetery’s mausoleum in which cremains can 
be deposited in a small niche with a personalized 
name plate. 

“That’s for the people who are still living, so 
they have someplace to come and actually see 
a name,” says Fairlawn manager Jeff Reese. “A 
lot of people don’t think about that when they’re 
scattered somewhere.” 


S INCE ITS INCEPTION, Fairlawn has 
been a not-for-profit entity unaffili- 
ated with a church or religion. (Two 
sections, owned by the Archdiocese 
of Oklahoma City and Temple B’nai Israel, 
were years ago set aside for Catholic and Jewish 
burials.) Fairlawn officials refer to customers as 
“property owners,” those who have purchased 
final resting places in the cemetery, mausoleum, 
or columbarium (see sidebar, this page). Over 
the years, their purchases have been invested in a 
$3.5 million portfolio overseen by the cemetery’s 
five-member volunteer board of directors to 
ensure its perpetual maintenance. 

Many think the potential to own property, 
as it were, at Fairlawn Cemetery is a thing of 
the past. Not so. 

“We’re still an active cemetery,” says Fair- 


lawn manager Jeff Reese. The cemetery is 
limited on its burial capacity, Reese admits, 
with only a few single plots and crypts in the 
1 923 mausoleum, the first built in Oklahoma, 
still available. 

A majority of today’s cemeteries are owned 
by corporations and typically are run with an 
eye on the bottom dollar. 

“Our board expects it to be maintained 
at a higher level,” Reese says. “Most people 
that come through notice we take particularly 
good care of it.” 

Fairlawn’s serene atmosphere, helped along by 
meticulously maintained, lush grounds prolific 
with crape myrdes and sweeping Shumard oaks, 
sycamores, and red cedars, is a frequent spot 
for dog walkers and meanderers in addition 
to those visiting the dearly departed. 


It’s also the last earthly home to a who’s who 
of Oklahoma City. A stroll through the stones 
reveals names straight out of a ninth-grade 
Oklahoma history book: Skirvin, Overholser, 
Colcord, Kirkpatrick, Bohanon. 

“You could probably go a hundred yards 
in any direction and find a name, look up the 
history, and find a very interesting story,” says 
Richard Clements, superintendent of Fairlawn’s 
five-member board since the mid-1990s. 

One of those stories belongs to Oklahoma 
City’s first baby. Born less than a month 
after the land run of 1889 in a tent at 324 
Northwest Third Street, Oklahoma Belle 
Cunningham — named by the city’s corpora- 
tion commissioner. Jack Love — later married 
Earl Cheever and opened Cheever’s Flowers, 
now in its third generation of ownership in 
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In addition to gravesites, Fairiawn inciudes 
a number of private mausoieums iike this 
one beionging to the Meiion famiiy. 
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A motley crew of residents, VIPs and 
otherwise, call Fairlawn their last home. 
“Everybody’s here, from the criminals to the 
governor. Sometimes those are the same 
thing,” says Fairlawn manager Jeff Reese. 
“We also have Civil War veterans, Indian 
fighters, and old lawmen.” 



■Ml 








Entries in Fairiawh’s originai hand-written 
buriai logs are a stark reminder of the 
travails of life and death in a frontier city. \ 
The first entry recorded in the books is | 
George Able, who died of dropsy and was ^ 
buried on November 1 5, 1 893. 
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Thomas Pryor Gore is one of many 
notable Oklahomans buried at 
Fairlawn. Gore, who was blind, 
served several terms as a U.S. 
senator between statehood and 
1937. He was the grandfather of 
American writer Gore Vidal. 



the capital city. Oklahoma Belle Cheever 
died at age ninety in October 1979 and is 
buried near the cemetery’s entrance in Lot 
16 of Block 18. 

Another of Fairlawn’s famous citizens is 
Sylvan N. Goldman, an entrepreneur whose 
invention of the shopping cart revolutionized 
the grocery industry. At the time of his death 
in 1984, Goldman, the son of a Latvian 
immigrant, had a net worth estimated at 
half a billion dollars. He died a week after 
his wife of fifty-three years, Margaret Katz 
Goldman, and is buried next to her in the 
Hebrew section of Fairlawn Cemetery. 

To be sure, titans of a new state rest in this 
old cemetery, but as in most communities, 
they share space with those who chose life on 
the margins, not to mention scoundrels of 
all stripes, including John Milligan, the first 


person executed by hanging in Oklahoma 
Territory in March 1895. 

Fairlawhs original handwritten burial logs 
are evidence of a rough and tumble new city. 
Death was attributed to causes as exotic as 
carbolic acid poisoning and as surprising 
as loss of sleep. Violent ends were routine, 
with “crushed to death,” “strangled,” “ac- 
cidentally suffocated,” and “shot” indicated 
in the first few pages. John Bristo’s cause of 
death is listed as simply “whiskey.” Many 
died young, and several of the cemetery’s 
weathered children’s graves are topped with 
a small lamb. 

B eloved PARENTS, daughter. 
My Wife, My Friend. At Fairlawn, a 
number of grave markers resonate 
with words that define the infinite 


bonds of family. It is family, no doubt, that is 
the centerpiece of any cemetery. Fairlawn is 
now inhabited by its fourth generation. 

David Wood of Oklahoma City’s Crown 
Heights neighborhood remembers flying 
P-47s in the U.S. Army Air Corps during 
World War II. 

“We were a bunch of kids, and they gave 
us a great big toy and let us go out and tear 
up the countryside,” he says. “If we broke 
our toy, they gave us a brand new one. I had 
a ball. At that age, you’re immortal.” 

The parade of years can rub off a good 
amount of immortality’s romantic luster. 
For Wood, a trip to Fairlawn Cemetery 
is a reminder of the passage of time. His 
parents. Archer C. and Allison Beard Wood, 
are buried there, as are his in-laws, Ancel 
Earp Sr. and Lilian Tidnam Earp. Wood 
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HISTORY 


HISTORY, ALIVE AND WELL 

Like Fairlawn, these six historic Oklahoma cemeteries 
have room for more residents. 



FORT GIBSON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY: With graves that 
date to 1 831 , Oklahoma’s 
oldest military cemetery 
includes at least one veteran 
of every U.S. military conflict 
since the Revolutionary War. 

Its VIPs include Medal of Honor 
recipients and Talahina Rogers, 
the Cherokee wife of Sam 
Houston. 1423 Cemetery Road, 
(918) 478-2334. 


MEMORIAL PARK CEMETERY: 

Oklahoma’s largest nonmilitary 
cemetery at 240 acres, 
Memorial Park in Tulsa is 
home to comedian Sam 
Kinison, western swing king 
Bob Wills, and major-league 
pitcher Carl Morton. Memorial 
Park dates to 1927, and its 
Alamo-style stucco chapel is 
a Tulsa landmark. 5111 South 
Memorial, (918) 627-0220. 



ROSE HILL BURIAL PARK: This 
Oklahoma City cemetery rivals 
Fairlawn in its roster of city 
leaders. Founded in 1917, Rose 
Hill, located in Nichols Hills, is 
home to Dean A. McGee, auto 
giants Fred Jones and Fred Jones 
Jr., and former governor Roy 
Turner. 6001 Northwest Grand 
Boulevard, (405) 843-5771. 


SUMMIT VIEW CEMETERY: One 

of Oklahoma’s oldest municipal 
cemeteries. Summit View, a city- 
owned cemetery in Guthrie, was 
founded in June 1890. The Boot 
Hill section is home to a number 
of outlaws, including Bill Doolin 
of the Doolin-Dalton Gang. More 
than nine thousand burial sites 
are still available. 1808 North 
Pine, (405) 282-2773. 

MEMORIAL PARK CEMETERY: 

There’s high-flying talent at 
this far northwest Oklahoma 
City cemetery founded in 1928, 
including aviator Wiley Post, 
airline founder Paul Braniff, 
and former U.S. senator and 
governor Robert S. Kerr. 13400 
North Kelley, (405) 478-0556. 

FORT SILL POST CEMETERY: 

Geronimo! It’s no secret that the 
Apache chief and other Indian 
leaders, including Quanah 
Parker, are buried in the six 
cemeteries on the old Fort 
Sill military post. Fewer are 
aware that five of the post’s 
cemeteries are still active. (580) 
442-6720. 


buried his wife of nearly sixty years, Mary 
Earp Wood, at Fairlawn in February 2006, 
and one day, he will lie down next to her 
for the last time. 

Meanwhile, he says, “I can go by, trim 
the rose bush next to our plot, and check 
on the stones to make sure they’re set 
right. Fm over there at least once a month, 
sometimes more often.” 

Mary Wood shares a plot with her 
brother, Ancel Earp Jr., and his wife, 
Marian. That plot had only two spaces 
left, but after Ancel Jr. and Marian opted 
to be cremated, their ashes were buried 
beneath the stone, leaving room for Mary 
and David Wood. 

Wood says, “We were getting low on 
space, so we decided to go this route. It 
has worked out beautifully.” 


A t fairlawn cemetery, a 

headstone reads: “WFi. Fiarris, 
September 26, 1 869 to March 4, 
1899. Flis many virtues form the 
noblest monument to his memory.” Laura 
Ambrose Long’s large red granite marker 
does not indicate her span of years, but the 
inscription, “Beautiful in spirit, in work, in 
loyalty and in love. Never shall the sun rise 
on such another!” suggests a life lived both 
fully and well. 

Like so much of death’s parlance, the word 
cemetery is euphemistic, its Greek origins 
meaning “to put to sleep,” “sleeping place,” 
or “dormitory.” These definitions and their 
suggestions of blissful, communal slumber 
mitigate the hard fact of human burial. 
Those who grieve take a measure of comfort 
in thinking of their loved ones surrounded 


by family, friends, and community in a 
landscaped, pastoral haven dotted by granite 
stones inscribed with a name, two dates, 
and perhaps a symbol or a few words that 
attempt to describe the momentous passage 
from this life to the next. Fairlawn Cemetery 
in Oklahoma City is such a place. 

WH. Harris and Laura Ambrose Long have 
long since become part of the billowing fabric 
of memory. The fulfillment of their, and our, 
simple, universal wish — to be remembered — is 
felt in every nook and cranny, every blowing 
leaf and quiet thought, every angel and slab 
of granite at Fairlawn Cemetery. 

Fairlawn Cemetery is located at 2700 
North Shartel Avenue in Oklahoma City. 
The cemetery is open daily, dawn to dusk. 
(405) 524-2559. 
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A, [SPRINGS] GETAWAY 



Hope 


rings 


Eternal 


THE COOL WATERS AND SMALL-TOWN PACE OF SULPHUR OFFER A 
WELCOME RESPITE FROM BUSINESS AS USUAL. 


L eonardo da vinci once 

said, “When you put your 
hand into a flowing stream, 
you touch the last that has 
gone before and the first of 
what is still to come.” 

Da Vinci s words ring true for Sulphur, 
established in the heart of the Arbuckles 
for its healing waters, waters that have 
propelled the small town to something of 
a renaissance. 

A formerly piecemeal downtown trans- 
formed into a colorful quilt of unique and 
historic establishments. Sulphur, popula- 
tion 4,800, is one of southern Oklahoma’s 
tourism gems, and it’s growing larger as a 
destination with each passing year. 

The Chickasaw Nation is planning two 
massive cultural preservation projects: the 
120,000-square-foot Chickasaw Cultural 
Center, set to open in summer 2009, and 
the rebuilding of the 1906 Artesian Hotel, 
which burned down in the 1960s. A state- 
of-the-art health center also is slated to open 
next year. The Point, a major campground 
on the Lake of the Arbuckles, located inside 
the Chickasaw National Recreation Area, 


received an overhaul in 2007. 

This town, and the adjoining Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area, is no rock in a 
stream, standing still while the waters of 
time rush around it. Oklahoma’s past and 
future are alive and well in the flowing 
streams of Sulphur. 

Going and Doing 

The cool, clear spring water at Oklahoma’s 
only recreational national park, the Chicka- 
saw National Recreation Area, is located 
just south of Sulphur. In its heyday, the 
park was incredibly popular: Its thirty-three 
freshwater and mineral springs drew more 
visitors than Yellowstone National Park in 
the 1910s and 1920s. 

Now down to only six springs — the oth- 
ers have dried up over the years — the park 
encompasses the Lake of the Arbuckles, 
where traditional water sports abound. The 
Platt Historic District, which includes the 
Travertine Nature Center and the native 
stone structures of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, also are inside the park. 

Little Niagara, a series of three waterfalls 
constructed by the CCC, contains a number 


of splash-worthy swimming holes. For the 
adventurous, more than twenty miles of trails 
meander through the park’s unique mix of 
western prairie and eastern woodlands, home 
to more than 150 species of birds and a few 
roaming buffalo. 

It all adds up to a park that is a big part of 
visitors’ lives, says ranger Eric Leonard. 

“They might come once a year for a family 
reunion or routinely camp on the weekend,” 
he says. “People will come to drink that 
water or swim in Little Niagara. This park 
offers simple things like that.” 

The recreation doesn’t stop there. At Ar- 
buckle Trail Rides in nearby Davis, guests 
can take a scenic ride through Turner Falls 
Park or learn how to handle a horse or herd 
cattle or bison. 

The Arbuckle Historical Society, located 
in historic downtown Sulphur, is the place 
to experience turn-of-the-century Sulphur 
Springs, the town’s former name. Included 
inside the museum are relics like a hatchet 
that was actually buried when the east and 
west sides of town were locked in a rivalry 
and the histories of local establishments like 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf and the 
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There are 9,888 acres of water and 
forest to explore at the Chickasaw 
^fational Becreation;Area. Named for the 
creek it stretches over, the Travertine ■ 
Nature Center is home to animais native 
to the region, inciuding snakes, toads, 
and barred owis. 


DIALING FOR GOOD TIMES 

The Whoy WherCy and How of Sulphur 


ABUELITA’S MEXICAN RESTAURANT 

21 24 West Broadway Avenue 
(580) 622-2285 

ARBUCKLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

402 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-5593 

ARBUCKLE LAKE LODGE 

3215 Cooper Memorial Road 
(580) 622-6999 
arbuckleadventurecamp.com 

ARBUCKLE RV RESORT 

700 Cooper Memorial Road 
(580) 622-6338 
arbucklervresort.com 


ARBUCKLE TRAIL RIDES 

(580) 622-6326 
arbuckletrailrides.com 

ARTISTS OFTHEARBUCKLES 
GALLERY 

330 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-5744 

ASPEN RIDGE TRADING COMPANY 

301 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-3610 

BARBARA’S FLOWERS & GIFTS 

1 1 9 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-6270 


BILLY COOK HARNESS AND SADDLE 
MANUFACTURING 

320 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-5505 

CHICKASAW NATl RECREATION 
AREA 1 008 West Second Street 
(580) 622-7236 
nps.gov/chic 

ECHO CANYON SPA RESORT 

549 Lawton Avenue 
(580) 421-5076 
echocanyonresort.com 

FIRST FRIDAYTRADING COMPANY 

101 4 West Third Street 
(580) 622-8823 
firstfridaytradingco.com 

FLOWER BLUFF MANSION 

329 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 369-5453 
arbucklelodging.com 


THE GARDEN PATCH 

2508 West Broadway Avenue 
(580) 622-2489 
gardenpatchgiftbaskets.com 

THE GETTIN’ PLACE 

1 07 West Muskogee Avenue 
(580) 622-3796 

LAKESIDE LODGING 

7 Castle Rock Place 
(580) 622-4471 
lakesidelodging.net 

MICHAELS BULLDOG CORNER 

905 West Broadway Avenue 
(580) 622-4433 

MINNER HUT BURGERS AND BAIT 

3145 Chickasaw Trail 
(580) 622-3386 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HORSE 
SHOEING TOOLS AND HALL OF HONOR 

8849 U.S. Highway 77 
(580) 622-4644 
horseshoeingmuseum.com 

PREMIER LAKE PROPERTY 

2 Nunsuch Lane 
(580) 622-6125 
premierlakeproperty.com 

SHADY OAKS RV PARK 

3790 Cooper Memorial Road 
(580) 622-6101 

STEVE’S STEAK BARN 

State Highway 1 1 0 & Goddard 
Youth Camp Road 
(580) 993-2800 

SULPHUR SPRINGS INN 

1 1 02 West Lindsay Avenue 
(580) 622-5930 
sulphurspringsinn.com 
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Sulphur Veterans Center. The work of local 
artists is sold next door at the Artists of the 
Arbuckles Gallery. 

Horse enthusiasts should trot north on U.S. 
Highway 177 to the National Museum of 
Horse Shoeing Tools and Hall of Honor, 

where owner Lee Liles has amassed a collec- 
tion of anvils, hammers, art, literature, and 
of course, horseshoes, that he says is one of 
the largest of its kind anywhere. 

“Almost everyone has an ancestor who was 
a blacksmith or a horseshoer,” says Liles. 

A Belly Full 

Restaurants in Sulphur run the gamut from 
home cooking to Tex-Mex. 

Country cooking is on the menu at Michael’s 
Bulldog Comer on Broadway. Locals love the 


seasoned half-pound burgers, chicken-fried 
steak, and friendly service from owner and 
Sulphur native Michael Collins. 

A little spicier fare is served up at Abuelita’s 
Mexican Restaurant, a traditional Tex-Mex 
hot spot down the street. 

En route to the Lake of the Arbuckles, Min- 
ner Hut Burgers and Bait offers everything 
from fried-onion burgers and homemade 
desserts to live bait. Steve’s Steak Barn, a 
restored barn south of Sulphur on State 
Highway 110, is known for grilled entrees. 
Homemade peach cobbler and bread pudding 
are sweet endings. 

Get Some Shuteye 

Sometimes it s necessary to take a break in 
the action. Luckily, Sulphurs accommodations 
put the “rest” in R&R. 

On the edge of the Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area, Echo Canyon Spa Resort 
has starlit balconies and mineral water-filled 
hot tubs, among other amenities. This elegant 
resort began as a bed and breakfast for families 
in 2002 but since has become a destination 
for romantic getaways, gourmet food, and 
couples spa treatments. 

Echo Canyons owners, Joe and Carol Van 
Horn, who have nearly fifty years of combined 
culinary experience, say once a couple discovers 
Echo Canyon, they keep coming back. 

“We hear it all the time: People say, ‘When 
we came through the gate, it felt like we were 
coming home,’” Joe says. 

Families are still welcome in the main house, 
where some of the rooms can accommodate 
up to six. The manor next door is designed 
with couples in mind, with in-room Jacuzzi 
tubs and other romantic trappings. 

The spa, which opened last year, offers 
manicures, pedicures, and massages and has 
a bar area for relaxing. 

The entire family can do the lake thing in 
style with Premier Lake Property, a company 
that rents three luxury overnight spots — Eost 
Lake Lodge, Lakefront Safari Retreat, and 
Moonlight Bay Chalet — that sleep eight to 
twelve on Twin Lakes near the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area and a number of 
other properties in the area. 

Owner Donna Rohloff, who grew up and 
raised her children in Tulsa, has been travel- 
ing to her family’s cabin on the lake since she 
was a girl. A regular getaway into nature is 
rejuvenating, she says. 

“For people living in a concrete jungle 
or who are not used to being able to go 



HEALING WATERS 

Sulphur s freshwater and 
mineral springs have legions of 
admirers. 

M any people passing through Sulphur 
remember the pungent smell associated 
with the city’s name. The source of that smell is 
WATER flowing clear and pure from deep below 
the surface of Oklahoma. 

Groundwater flows through many layers 
of porous rock, or aquifers, in this case, the 
Arbuckle-Simpson Aquifer. In the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area, the water is cold from 
the depths through which it has traveled and pure 
from the natural distillation. 

Sulphur’s spring water has passed through 
aquifers laden with sulphur, bromide, calcium, 
sodium, and magnesium, which give the water its 
distinctive flavor, odor, and potent qualities. 

“My sister came here a nervous wreck from 
stomach trouble,” wrote B.E. Rawlings, a police 
judge in early-day Sulphur. “She drank bromide 
water and in four months went home cured.” 

Of the park’s thirty-three springs documented 
in 1906, only six remain. Buffalo Spring and 
Antelope Spring are the last remaining freshwater 
springs, both of which have occasionally dried up 
during droughts. Mineral waters still flow at Black 
Sulphur Spring, Hillside Spring, the Vendome 
Well in downtown Sulphur, and Pavilion Springs, 
around which the CCC built a pavilion where the 
waters flow from a large stone into a basin. 

Today, some locals and visitors religiously 
bottle and drink the water for their own health 
reasons, many testifying that drinking the water 
keeps bugs from biting. 

“It’s not uncommon to be driving down 
Broadway and see people filling up jugs of water 
at the Vendome Well,” says Shelly Sawatzky of 
the Sulphur Chamber of Commerce. 

Park ranger Eric Leonard says he doesn’t 
know about the water’s healing powers, but he 
enjoys drinking it. 

“The sulphur smell is home,” he says. “It’s the 
smell of my childhood.” 
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Guests at Eclia Canyon^a ftesort dot^’t 
have to leave the premiss for a good ' 
meal. The lodge restaurant seizes up a 
multitude of gourmet options. 
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out their back door and go fishing and 
swimming, our cabins are a good way to 
reconnect with each other and with nature,” 
RohlofF says. 

Sulphur Springs Inn, a quaint B&B on 
the edge of the Chickasaw National Recre- 
ation Area, has seven rooms for couples and 
three family-style cottages that sleep up to 
six and include a kitchenette. Guests can 
take a canoe out on Veteran’s Lake, ride a 
horse over to the trails at the park, or take 
a dip in a historic bathhouse. 

Several area lodging options can accom- 
modate ten to twenty guests for a reunion 
or corporate retreat. Arbuckle Lake Lodge 
was built in 2007 , and with its fifty acres 
and winter activities is an ideal spot for a 
large group. If water fun is on the agenda. 
Lakeside Lodging manages four properties 
located on a private lake with a gazebo and 
hot tub. Flower BlufFMansion in downtown 
Sulphur is within walking distance of the 
city’s gift shops and antique haunts. 

Some prefer to travel with their lodgings 
on wheels. Arbuckle RV Resort, Shady 
Oaks RVPark, and the Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area are great places to park. 

Spending Is Easy 

Nothing is more fun than picking up 
a few local treasures, and Sulphur’s shop 
owners keep the commerce flowing. 

Native American flute music, information 
about tribal cultures, and native arts and 
crafts are all available at the Aspen Ridge 
Trading Company downtown. 

Owner Kim Vowell, who once owned 


NAMING RIGHTS 

A word of difference, from 
Sulphur to Sulphur Springs, 
comes to a vote of the people. 

Sulphur city leaders hope to recast 
themselves as the booming resort town of 
yesteryear by returning to their previous 
name, sulphur springs. It’s a move designed 
to draw more visitors to the area, says vice 
mayor Karen Duck. 

“When you’re marketing a town to people 
who use the Internet as a highway. Sulphur 
Springs is more enticing than the Sulphur,” 
Duck says. 

Although most Oklahomans have always 
known this town as Sulphur, its name has 
been an ongoing evolution. Ancient evidence 
reveals the presence of Plains Indians in the 
area as early as 600 A.D., and their name for 
this place was “the Peaceful Valley of Rippling 
Waters.” 

In 1855, following Indian Removal, the 
federal government assigned the Chickasaw 
Nation to the Sulphur Springs Reservation. 

The families who settled around the springs 
in the late 1890s called their town Sulphur 
Springs. In 1907, the local postman single- 
handedly changed the city’s identity for the 
next century when he began abbreviating its 
name to Sulphur to save time. 

On November 4, election day, the people 
of Sulphur will have the final say on whether 
to call their community Sulphur Springs or 
merely Sulphur. 


an Indian art gallery in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, says she hopes to foster education 
and downtown growth. 

“We have plenty of places to sit and lots 
of literature and coflFee,” says Vowell. “A 
group from the VA hospital comes every 
week, and they just sit and talk. Their stories 
about war and this town are incredible, 
and unless you stop to listen, you’ll never 
hear them.” 

First Friday Trading Company, a 

decor and gift shop opened last year by 
Sherri Colbert, is just around the corner. 
Colbert always wanted to own a gift store, 
and her husband provided the impetus 
when he came back from an auction with 
a five-and-a-half-foot-tall buffalo statue, 
which now greets visitors from the store’s 
sidewalk entrance. 

Downtown mainstays the Gettin’ Place, 
which sells antiques and home decor, and 
Barbara’s Flowers & Gifts bring in visitors 
and locals alike. 

Leatherworks used around the world are 
at the Billy Cook Harness and Saddle 
Manufacturing showroom, also downtown. 
Owner Billy Cook has been in business for 
more than fifty years. 

Just down the street, the Garden Patch 
sells poinsettias and Christmas gift baskets 
during the holidays. That’s when the green- 
house opens a Christmas shop and offers 
coffee and tea to shoppers, a perfect ending 
to an action-packed day or overnight trip 
to one of Oklahoma’s most compelling 
small towns. 

GET THERE: Sulph ur honors 
military service with a Veterans 
Day Parade through downtown at 
2 p.m. on November 11. 

The towns annual Christmas 
Parade is scheduled for December 
1. Jolly Old Saint Nick is the guest 
of honor and the grand finale. 

Kids can meet up with him after 
the parade for photos and milk and 
cookies. 

In the winter, bald eagles make 
their annual pilgrimage through 
the Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area. Rangers will lead visitors on 
two Bald Eagle Watches January 
24 and 31, which begin with a 
program at the Travertine Nature 
Center and continue to the Take of 
the Arbuckles. 


DOGS ALLOWED 

Jfifs legal, they'll sell it at the Bivens Dog Trade^. 



At sunrise every Sunday on the 
banks of Rock Creek in Sulphur is 
a shopping experience like nothing 
else in the state. Equal parts flea 
market, pet shop, ATV store, farmers’ 
market, arts and crafts show, and 
garage sale, the bivens dog trade 
is a fifty-years-running weekly event 
that draws vendors and shoppers 
from all over the state and region. 

Wesley Bivens has run the event 
since 2002, when his grandparents. 
Bill and Geneva Bivens, who founded 
the dog trade in 1 958, passed 


away. It all began when Bill, an avid 
raccoon hunter, began trading coon- 
hunting dogs with his buddies at the 
gas station he owned downtown, 
Bivens says. 

“It was just a bunch of coon 
hunters swapping dogs and stories,” 
he says. 

Today, visitors can find small 
animals — including goats, rabbits, 
and, of course, dogs— for sale, in 
addition to homemade jellies and 
jams, handmade crafts, four- 
wheelers, saddles, and more. 


“If it’s legal, I let them sell it,” ^ 
Bivens says. “We’ve seen it all.” 
Shelly Sawatzky, executive 
director of the Sulphur Chamber of 
Commerce, says her grandfather 
and nephew look forward to 
shopping at the dog trade every 
time they visit Sulphur. 

Sawatzky says, “They don’t 
really care what else they do, but 
they plan on the dog trade on 
Sunday morning.” 

Bivens Dog Trade, 1700 West 
First Street (580) 622-2055. 
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THIS ISNaWFALITY TV. 



THIS IS REALITY! 


Thrilling twists and turns. Excitement. Adventure. 
There’s never a dull moment in Oklahoma! Each 
week, you and your family can discover new 
ways to experience our state in full color as hosts 
Jenifer and Ron lead you through the best of 
Oklahoma — giving you plenty of ways to spend 
quality time with the family. Just tune in each 
week ... then turn off the TV and get out there 
and discover! 

Watch Discover Oklahoma Saturday evenings at 
6:30 on KWTV-9 in Oklahoma City; KOTV-6 
in Tulsa; KSWO-7 in Lawton; and at 6 p.m. on 
KXII-12 in Sherman Denison. 


I N T E G R I S 

Oklahoma 

Oklahonna’s Weekly Travel Show 
TravelOK.com 
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■ ■ The comic book is the 
bane of the bassinet, the 
horror of the home, the curse 
of the kids, and a threat to the 
future.” — [iferary critic Jol]^ 
Mason BrolK 


^ K GRAPHIC CONTENT 

^ Neiv World Comics and Games 
makes fanboys and girls feel right 

M^ome. PAGE 86 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 
Since 2006, owner Brian 
Beriin has been satisfying 
the cravings of comic book 
fans with New Worid Comics 
and Games in Okiahoma City, k 
Thons one of more than 500 / 
current tities the store carries. 
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Culture: MEDIA 


Graphic Content 

VERY WEDNESDAY, 
BRIAN “Buck” Berlin can be 
found chatting up customers 
and discussing the merits of 
comic book heroes at New 
World Comics and Games in Oklahoma 
City. For Berlin, hump day is the busiest of 
the week, because that’s when new releases hit 
the stands. Each week, hundreds of regulars 
file in and out of his store seeking the latest 
issue of their favorite comic book series. 

Berlin, twenty-four, has owned New World 
Comics and Games since 2006, but his his- 
tory with the store extends into adolescence. 
He began working there in high school; it 
was his first real job. 

“I’m a hard-core Fantastic Four fan,” 
says Berlin. “That’s kind of what got me 
the job here. On my seventeenth birthday, 
I bought Fantastic Four No. 1 . It was my 
first major purchase.” 

The collectible comic book — for which he 
paid $ 1 ,200 — ^was the first significant entry in 


Berlin’s extensive hoard. Today, New World 
Comics and Games offers the largest selection 
of back issues in the state, though new issues 
remain the store’s bread and butter. 

“There’s always Superman, Batman, and 
Spider-Man,” says Berlin, “but 71?or — ^which 
just happens to be based in Oklahoma — is 
our best-selling ongoing series.” 

In the newly revamped Marvel series, Thor 
rebuilds his Nordic home, Asgard, in the unin- 
corporated community of Broxton, Oklahoma. 



I addition to comic books^ New 
forid carries toys and games. 




The location sets up a potential story line 
involving the Heavener Runestone. 

In addition to comics and graphic novels. 
New World carries a variety of toys, collectibles, 
and fantasy trading card games like Magic: 
The Gathering and World of Warcraft. 

New World’s expansive inventory isn’t 
the only thing Berlin improved when he 
took over the shop. The store now offers 
subscription services and a kids’ club through 
which youngsters can get free and discounted 
merchandise. Berlin also took steps to make 
the store a more friendly place. 

“I have a designated area for everyone to just 
kind of hang out,” says Berlin. “I also made 
sure that it was incredibly kid-friendly because 
I realized that all of us — the hard-core comic 
fans — are going to quit or die eventually. We 
need to hook them while they’re young, and 
the kids’ club we offer really helps.” 

Friendliness is the engine that drives shops 
like Berlin’s. In an age when drugstore soda 
fountains have been replaced by drive-through 
windows, there are few places left where like- 
minded people can congregate. New World 
gives customers a sense of community and 
an opportunity to meet others who share 
their interests. 

Regular customer Robert Wood says he has 
made several friends through New World. 

“There’s a handful of guys who come in 
and out pretty regularly throughout the 
week,” says Wood. “We start out talking 
about comics, but we talk about everything: 
movies, politics, the weather — ^whatever’s a 
hot button at the time.” 

New World also has made efforts to benefit 
those outside the comic book community, 
donating books to school reading programs, 
participating in a muscular dystrophy camp, 
and helping teach a class on graphic novels 
at Southern Nazarene University. 

“Ever since I took over, I decided if I’m 
going to make this my life, I might as well 
see if I can help other people with it,” says 
Berlin. “It’s either that or actually act like the 
seven-year-old I consider myself to be.” 
Perhaps it’s the feeling of childlike wonder- 
ment that comics evoke that keeps people 
coming back. Although 90 percent of its 
customer base are adults. New World Comics 
and Games offers something for the kid inside 
everyone. — Jake Adamson 

GET THERE: New World Comics and 
Games, 6219 North Meridian Avenue in 
Oklahoma City. (403) 721-7634. 
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JEREMY WALTMAN 



ART IN THE MARGINS 

The Pixels and Pages exhibit in 
Stillwater spotlights pop culture. 

Kids’ stuff. Adolescent fantasy. The brain-rotting 
entertainment equivalent of junk food. Comic books 
and video games have long been portrayed in a 
negative light. Both genres, however, have recently 
gained support from the arts community. 

PIXELS AND PAGES, a display of artworks inspired 
by comics and video games, premieres at the Exhibit 
One Gallery in Stillwater on October 28. The exhibit, 
which runs through November 1 5, features works in 
a variety of media by regional artists, each connecting 
to a theme found in comics or video games. 

Since the gallery’s owners, sisters Rachael Jenson 
and Michelle Himes-McCrory and their mother 
Jewel Himes, opened Exhibit One in November 
2007, they have exhibited a new show every three 
to four weeks. The Pixels and Pages show marks a 
departure from the gallery’s typical exhibits. 

“We wanted to have a fun show that’s not so 
serious,” says Himes-McCrory. 

Their decision reflects a growing trend to 
recognize forms of art from sources taken for granted 
in the past. For example, a national exhibit called Into 
the Pixel recently showcased artwork created for 
video games in a museum setting. 

“Some artwork from video games and comic 
books can be considered high art,” says Himes- 
McCrory. She cites visionaries like Superman and 
X-Men comic artist Jim Lee and Shigeru Miyamoto, 
creator of the Mario and Zelda game franchises, as 
personal favorites from the genres. 

“The artwork in our show is inspired by these 
media rather than from these media, so in essence, 
it is a celebration of how they have influenced the 
traditional visual artist,” she says. 

An artists’ reception is set for Halloween, and 
attendees are encouraged to wear costumes. Artists 
in the juried show will get a shot at $500 in prizes, 
while patrons have a chance to win an Xbox 360 
game console if they register by October 31 . 

Exhibit One Gaiiery, 102 North Main Street in 
Stiiiwater. (405) 533-3278 orxonegaiiery.com. 


American 
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in Oklahoma and the Southwest 



October 25, 2008 - May 3, 2009 

American Indian artists began receiving fine art 
training during the late 1920s and early 1930s. This 
exhibition features mural studies and full-size murals. 


Romando Vigil, Basket 
Dance, c. 1932, oil on 
canvas, 48" x 120" 
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Let Dr. Love's 20 years 
of experience in cosmetic 
surgery help put a smile 
on your face! 


xt 



plastic & reconstructive surgery 
creating a beautiful reflection of you ' " 


405.751.L0VE(5683) 

11101 Hefner Pointe Drive, 
Suite 104 

Okiahoma City, OK 73120 
www.drtimiove.com 
CareCredit weicome 
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American Board of Plastic Surgery 
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American College of Surgeons 

Q Member, American Society 
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Seven years in the making, the rlaming Lips' 
Christmas on Mars finally makes it debut. 


OCK BANDS AND 

movies go hand in hand. 
From concert films like 
the Rolling Stones Gimme 
Shelter to more conceptual 
projects like Pink Floyd s The Wall, bands 
have been crossing into film territory 
for generations. This year, Oklahoma’s 
own Flaming Lips gained entry into this 
cinematic canon with the release of their 
long-awaited feature film, Christmas 
on Mars: A Fantastical Film Freakout 
Featuring the Flaming Lips, 


Christmas on Mars, due out on DVD 
November 1 1, tells the story of a group of 
colonists living in a dismal space station on 
the Red Planet. Lips multi-instrumentalist 
Steven Drozd stars as Major Syrtis, an officer 
who finds himself in charge of the settlement’s 
Christmas celebration. 

The holiday festivities are set to coincide 
with the birth of the first human child on 
Mars, but complications arise when the crew 
member assigned to play Santa mysteriously 
commits suicide and the station’s oxygen 
and gravity generators stop working. As if 
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that weren’t bad enough, Syrtis begins to 
have disturbing hallucinations and becomes 
increasingly unhinged as a sense of inescapable 
doom permeates the camp. 

When a benevolent alien visitor, played by 
Lips frontman Wayne Coyne (who has no 
speaking part in the whole film), emerges from 
a glowing orb and joins the crew, his presence 
inspires the group, giving them hope for the 
survival of the human race on Mars. 

The film, which Coyne has been interested 
in making for much of his life, has been in 
and out of production since 2001 due to the 
band’s surge in popularity after its 2002 release 
of Yoshimi Battles the Pink Robots. 

“We were unexpectedly busier,” says Coyne. 
“I call it ‘interrupted by success,’ but it was 
truly all for the better.” 

Shot in collaboration with Oklahoma 
filmmakers Bradley Beesley and George 



Salisbury, the film marks Coyne’s feature 
film directorial debut, and his style is 
influenced by cult classics like Eraserhead 
and 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

“What artist wouldn’t be inspired by 
David Lynch and Stanley Kubrick?” says 
Coyne. “I think the main point that I came 
away with after examining these films and 
their makers was this: Follow your dumb 
obsessions. They are the only hint of truth 
we can ever know.” 

Filmed primarily in grainy black and 
white and punctuated by psychedelic 
bursts of color, the movie plays out like 
an absurdist version of an old Twilight 
Zone episode. The film’s score, written 
and performed by the Lips, is ambient 
and minimalist in nature, reflecting the 
film’s stark tone. 

The majority of the movie was shot 
in the backyard of Coyne’s Oklahoma 
City home. Various homemade set pieces 
made from random appliances and found 
objects provide fitting scenery for the 
unconventional plot. 

“There is a strange plumbing sand trap 
thing that we made into a futuristic gravity 
control pod,” says Coyne. “I found it on 
the curb during big trash week.” 

The sets are not the only indicator that 
the film was a low-budget labor of love. In 
addition to Coyne and Drozd, Lips mem- 
bers Michael Ivins and Kliph Scurlock also 
have roles, as does Coyne’s wife, Michelle, 
and several of their celebrity acquaintances 
including Adam Goldberg, Steve Burns of 
Nickelodeon’s Blues Clues, musician Isaac 
Brock of Modest Mouse, and Saturday 
Night Lives Fred Armisen. 

Christmas on Mars has been shown at film 
and music festivals across the U.S. since its 
debut last May, including an Oklahoma 
City premiere at the deadCenter Film 
Festival. While the public response to the 
film has yet to be measured, Coyne insists 
that Christmas on Mars is only the first of 
the Flaming Lips’ celluloid adventures. 

“We will make more movies, and I’m 
certain I will rope these guys and anybody 
else standing nearby into helping me,” 
says Coyne. 

— Jake Adamson 

GET THERE: Christmas on Mars 
will he in stores November 11. The 
unrated film is not appropriate for 
children, flaminglips.com. 
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Culture: M u 


"Our goal is to make music that makes people happy. HopefrB^w^iTe doing that."— Mike Kennerty 


With a new alb 
Rejects prepare 


over 


e wo 




Th&^ll-American Rejecfs are known ■r^ergetic live (lai^fflffices. A 
ttf^Centennial Spectacular in OklaK^a City in Novemb^2tR)7^singer 
Tyson Ritter jumped off the stage t^ serenade an audien^lneniber. 


INGER AND BASSIST Tyson 
Ritter of the All-American 
Rejects isn’t afraid to call the 
songs on his band’s newest 
album, When the World Comes 
Down, “perfect.” 

“Every song,” he says. “It’s like one of 
those classic records, like Springsteen’s Born 
to Run, that takes one-and-a-half years to 
make while working twelve-hour days. 
We critiqued every last detail. We literally 
turned this into a mad scientist kind of 
perspective on songwriting.” 

The All-American Rejects, consisting of 
Tyson Ritter and Nick Wheeler of Stillwa- 
ter, Chris Gaylor of Edmond, and Mike 
Kennerty of Houston, spent most of 2008 
working on their new album with an almost 
obsessive attention to detail, striving for a 


more mature sound while departing slightly 
from their typical pop punk ways. 

“Depending on how you work, if you 
spend six weeks on an album, it can sound 
like you spent six weeks on it,” says Ritter. 


“On this record, we picked every possibility, 
every complete tone for each song all the 
way down to the snare, all the way down 
to the tom, all the way down to the splash. 
And you’re going to hear that love.” 


WHO NEEDS A DAY JOB? 

In addition to playing for the Rejects, the boys are busy with other projects. 

MIKE KENNERTY AND CHRIS GAYLOR 

Guitarist Kennerty and drummer Gaylor have their own punk band called These Enzymes. They also recently 
guest starred on punk rocker Ben Weasel’s 2007 album These Ones Are Bitter, which was released on Edmond 
Records, a label owned by Kennerty and named for his hometown. 

TYSON RITTER 

“My dad always told me to strike while the iron is hot,” Ritter says about using his Rejects fame as leverage into 
the world of modeling and acting. This year he appeared in The House Bunny ^^6 also has made cameos on 
television in House and Smallville. Ritter also launched his own clothing line, called Butter the Clothes. 
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PAULA STOVER - EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


NICK CORLEY - ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


The boys first burst onto the scene in 
2001 with their EP Same Girl, New Songs 
and followed up with a self-titled debut in 
2002. In 2005, they released Move Along, 
a double-platinum album featuring the 
massively successful singles “Dirty Little 
Secret” and “Move Along.” When the World 
Comes Down will be released on November 
18 via Interscope Records. 

After an extensive North American tour 
in 2006, the band entrenched themselves 
in the studio for a protracted recording 
session beginning in the summer of 2007. 
There, they spent twice as long as usual 
perfecting the album’s tracks, a practice 
Ritter thinks gives them an advantage over 
pop acts that don’t write or produce their 
own music. 

“People don’t make records anymore,” 
says Ritter. “People make songs and base 
their whole record on one song. The song- 
writer comes in and writes songs based on 
that one sound, and that’s how pop music 
today is created. We’re one of the five bands 
in pop music that write and produce our 
own songs.” 

But even with a new album, an interna- 
tional Body by Milk/ Got Milk? campaign 
shot by legendary photographer Annie 
Leibovitz, and Ritter’s recent role in the 
summer comedy The House Bunny, the 
idea of celebrity is still somewhat foreign 
to the band. 

“We never get a good grasp on how popu- 
lar we are,” says guitarist Mike Kennerty. 
“We just keep doing it, and there are times 
here and there where it’s like, ‘Oh wow, 
we’re kind of a big band, I guess.’” 

Their slice of humility comes from their 
small-town roots. Although Kennerty and 
Gaylor are the only members who still 
reside in Oklahoma, both Ritter and Ken- 
nerty agree that after touring large cities 
across the globe, returning home is always 
a welcome experience. 

“Goming home is my vacation,” says 
Kennerty. “It’s hard explaining that feel- 
ing to people. But there’s nothing better 
than coming home and sleeping in my 
own bedroom. I love it here; it definitely 
feels like home.” 

— Tiffany White 

GET THERE: The All-American 
Rejects’ new album, When the World 
Gomes Down, will be in stores 
November 18. allamericanrejects.com. 
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Culture: SPOTLIGHT 


Kane Is Able 

Norman's Christian Kane is making good in LA. 


W HENTHEUNIVER- 
SITY of Oklahoma 
promised Christian 
Kane a liberal arts 
education, this isn’t 
exactly what they meant. 

“I was majoring in beer and women at 
OU,” says Christian Kane. “So I ended up 
just packing up my truck, and I moved out 
to Los Angeles. I didn’t know one person, and 
I walked into a talent management company 
and said, ‘I’ll make deliveries for you if you 
send me on auditions.’” 

Kane’s gamble paid off when he landed a 
role on the 1997 television series Fame L.A. 
Although that series was short lived, Tinsel- 
town couldn’t get enough of the Oklahoma 
boy, and he soon landed roles in the TV series 
Angel, the feature film Secondhand Lions, and 
the TNT miniseries Into the West. 


Beginning in December, Kane stars in the 
new TNT drama Leverage, which follows a 
group of thieves led by Oscar-winning actor 
Timothy Hutton as they try to help people 
the justice system has failed. 

“This is really a group of broken people who 
have come together to form an unlikely family,” 
says producer and director Dean Devlin. 

In Leverage, Kane plays Eliot Spencer, a 
retrieval specialist who sips tea, kicks butt, 
and cracks jokes. “If Nate Ford [Hutton] is 
the gun, then I’m definitely the bullet,” says 
Kane. “When he pulls the trigger. I’m going 
to hit you.” 

Christian Kane always knew he wanted to 
be an actor. “The first time I saw his audition 
tape, I was blown away,” says Devlin. “This 
guy is a huge star.” 

After becoming accustomed to life in Los 
Angeles, Kane turned to country music because 








cience & Arts 
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"It's really a Cinderella story. Honestly I think it was a lot of my mama's prayers and God looking out for me." 

— Christian Kane on his Hollywood success 



it reminded him of home. i 

“Mom and Dad used to ride rodeo,” Kane g 
says. “I didn’t even know what rock and roll 
was until I was thirteen.” 

He met guitarist Steve Carlson in Los An- 
geles. Kane was a little bit Brooks and Dunn; 
Carlson was a little bit Eagles. Together they 
formed the band Kane, packing the infamous 
Viper Room for years before getting signed 
to Columbia Nashville records. The band’s 
major-label debut album will hit stores early 
next year. 

“What I tried to do on the album was to 
put in many flavors of feeling,” says Kane. 
“It’s like Baskin Robbins, man.” 

The first single, “More Than I Deserve,” 
highlights Kane’s husky voice in a ballad. 
Other tracks oflFer listeners an opportunity 
to scoot a boot (“The House Rules”) or cry 
in their beer (“Let Me Go”). 

“When people are sad, they don’t want 
to hear happy music,” says Kane. “I know I 
don’t. I want something that’s going to hurt 
a little more.” 

Kane, however, has little reason to be sad 
these days. He just bought five acres of land 


in Slaughterville, where he plans to build a 
new house. 

“That’s my little piece of heaven,” says 
Kane, a self-described “hard-core” Sooner 
football fan. 

Kane’s parents recently moved to Tulsa after 
four years in Kentucky. Kane is thrilled. “I get 
to spend Christmas in Oklahoma again, which 
is very important to me,” he says. 

After all his Tinseltown and Nashville 


adventures, Christian Kane is still just an 
Oklahoma boy at heart. 

“I spent my whole life fighting to get out 
of there,” he says, “and now that I’m here in 
LA, and God’s blessed me with a little success, 
all I do is fight to get back.” 

— Kassy Nicholson 

GET THERE: Leverage premieres 
December 7 at 9 p.m. on TNT. 
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ROMY OWENS 


Culture: exhibit 


Capture the Flag 

Oklahoma artists reinvent a state emblem for the 46 Flags exhibit at City 
Arts Center in Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma, Today by Oklahoma City 
artist Romy Owens is a iatch-hook 
piece made with 1 ,710 yards of 
hand-cut cheniiie. The red and 
biue dots represent the state’s 77 
county seats and each’s majority 
voter registration. Red counties are 
Repubiican, biue are Democratic. 



O KLAHOMA'S FLAG IS a fluke— more aptly 
a Louise Fluke, who as a fresh-faced Oklahoma 
City artist responded to the state s call for a new 
flag design in 1925. Its a call that resonates today, 
more than eighty years later, in the 46 Flags 
exhibit at City Arts Center in Oklahoma City, where curator 
Hugh Meade asked contemporary artists for a fresh, personal 
take on the state pennant. 

“I asked these artists, ‘What would you do if you were 
designing a state flag based solely on your own opinions and 
experiences as an Oklahoman?’” says Meade, who works as a 
carpenter and furniture designer. 

The exhibit’s idea began when Meade — who moved to 
Oklahoma City with wife Tammy and son Nicodemus in 
2003 — created a flag to explore his newfound interest in the 
state. His work featured a single star to represent Oklahoma’s 
independent spirit, black accents as a nod to the state’s petro- 
leum history and a green background to highlight Oklahoma 
landscapes and the future of the energy industry. 
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CHRISTIAN PITT 




Detail from Multilingual Flag for Oklahoma by Narciso Argiielles 


“Once I made that flag, I thought about 
what other Oklahoma artists would come up 
with, especially those who work in different 
mediums,” says Meade, who is distantly re- 
lated to Betsy Ross. “I started talking about 
it with other artists, and the ball started 
rolling on creating the exhibit.” 

The 46 Flags exhibit — named after Okla- 
homa’s spot as the forty-sixth state of the 
union — seeks to include as many as forty- 
six new flags interpreted through artistic 
media ranging from flber arts and painting 
to sculpture and experiential design. 

“There are people thinking about the 


COME ONE, COME ALL 

Multitasking is easy at City 
Arts Center. Visitors can view 
a wide range of exhibits or 
sign up for children’s and adult 
art classes and workshops. 

Our Town: Artists examine Oklahoma City 
neighborhoods in the Eleanor Kirkpatrick 
Gallery. On display through December 20. 

Annual Pottery Sale: City Art Center’s 
ceramic studio displays its yearly offering 
of handcrafted pottery in the Circle Gallery 
through December 20. 

Adult workshops: Single-day sessions 
include Yarn Painting with Natural Dyes 
(November 8), Wine and Wheel (November 
1 4), Wine to Dye For (December 5), Shibori 
(December 9), and Holiday Wrapping Paper 
with Nature’s Designs (December 13). 

Winter class enrollment: Patrons may enroll 
in City Arts Center’s winter class until the start 
date of January 9. There is a 10 percent early- 
bird discount until December 26. 


assignment in abstract and intellectual 
terms, and then there are people thinking 
very clearly and distinctly about sewing 
a flag,” says Meade. 

Exhibit participant Christian Pitt 
utilized her signature handmade toys to 
sew new meaning into the Oklahoma 
flag. Her piece, crafted of fabric, felt, 
and sequins, is titled Ode to the Flag of 
the Infinite Sky. 

“Flags are intriguing because they are 
symbolic,” says Pitt, director of Mainsite 
Contemporary Art gallery in Norman. 
“In my flag, a toy monster is sewing 
the infinite to demonstrate the idea of 
creating your own reality by making 
every stitch.” 

Other flags include Dani Knight’s 
Oklahoma prairie photograph, Narciso 
Argiielles’ multilingual design, and 
Klint Schor’s installation piece, which 
features a hanging piece of fabric devoid 
of symbols waving in the wind. 

“I want almost any Oklahoman to walk 
into the exhibit and And their flag,” says 
Meade. “They will also see flags that they 
may And baffling or not representative 
of what they feel is Oklahoma.” 

Clint Stone, City Arts Center artistic 
director, believes the exhibit will evoke 
a renewed respect for Oklahoma. 

“This artwork is displayed as if it could 
be the new icon for the state of Oklahoma,” 
says Stone. “The audience will leave with a 
desire to learn more about their state and 
what a flag can represent.” 

— Brooke Adcox 

GET THERE: 46 Flags runs 
November 13 through December 20 
at City Arts Center s Bridge Gallery, 
3000 General Pershing Boulevard in 
Oklahoma City. (403) 931-0000 or 
city arts center, org. 





Oklahoma 

A History 
By W. David Baird 
and Danney Goble 

The first comprehensive nar- 
rative to bring the story of the 
Sooner State to the threshold 
of its centennial, this book in- 
cludes both the well-known and 
the not-so-familiarofthe state’s 
people, events, and places. 
$24.95 CLOTH 

978-0-8061-3910-4 • 352 PAGES 

Cherokee 
Thoughts 

Honest and Uncensored 
By Robert J. Conley 

In 26 essays laced with humor, 
understatement, and even open 
sarcasm, this popular writer 
takes on politics, culture, his 
people’s history, and what it 
means to be Cherokee. 

$19.95 PAPER 

978-0-8061-3943-2 • 196 PAGES 

Grappling with 
Demon Rum 

The Cultural Struggle over 
Liquor in Early Oklahoma 
Byjames E. Klein 

A cultural and social history of 
liquor in early Oklahoma, Cmp- 
pl'mg with Demon Rum provides a 
fresh look at crusaders against 
vice at the regional level. 

$34.95 CLOTH 

978-0-8061-3938-8 • 248 PAGES 

Means of Transit 

A Slightly Embellished 
Memoir 

By Teresa Miller 

Told with humor, candor, and 
the same haunting lyricism that 
distinguished her early work. 
Miller’s story is about learning 
the ultimate life lesson— that 
when we do lose our way, our 
hearts can guide us. 

$24.95 CLOTH 

978-0-8061-3971-5 • 200 PAGES 

Battleship 
Oklahoma BB-37 

ByJeffPhister, with Thomas 
Hone and Paul Goodyear 

A comprehensive history of the 
USS Oklahoma from its chris- 
tening in 1914 to its final loss 
in 1947. 

$39.95 CLOTH 
978-0-8061-3917-3 
$19.95 PAPER 

978-0-8061-3936-4 • 272 PAGES 
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KERI ROSEBRAUGH 


Culture: LETTER FROM CHANDLER 


"If you survive long enough, you're revered— rather like an old building."— Kaffiarine Hepburn 

Old Buildings, 

New Life 

Chandler s historic edifices are finding new inhabitants. By Anna Myers 


HANDLER IS A town that 
appreciates old things. May- 
be that is why my husband 
John and I came back here 
to live our later years. 

We glassed in a screen porch to make 
my writing room. From one window, I can 
see two of the prettiest buildings in town. 
One is the Presbyterian Church. Built not 
long after a land run that settled the town 
in 1891, the building served as a hospital 
when a tornado all but wiped out Chan- 
dler in 1897. The town doctor, injured 
himself, scurried about treating others 


until he collapsed. He too was carried to 
the church. It rests my eyes to see the white 
wood frame, the precious stained glass, and 
a belfry reaching toward heaven. 

Just across the street is a church built of 
native sandstone in 1899. It was originally 
an Episcopal church, then belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and is now Seventh-Day 
Adventist. My husband has a friend who 
lives under the lovely stone building, a 
stray cat he calls Church Lady. Right now 
he likes her better than she likes him, but 
knowing John Calvin, I think she will 
come around. 


Older people aren’t the only ones who 
come back here. The young frequently turn 
up again too, such as Dr. Jason Crouch, 
one of my former students, who recently 
established his first practice here. 

My own son, Ben, is another example. 
I saved an essay he wrote about Chandler 
when he was in high school. It says, “The 
dry red dirt of Chandler has supported my 
steady steps and soaked up my tears on my 
way to adulthood and will stay in my eyes 
and lungs long, long after I leave here.” 
Ben did leave Chandler to go to college 
in Arkansas, to get a PhD in St. Louis, 
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and to teach at a university in Arkan- 
sas for two years, but when he took a 
job at Oklahoma Baptist University in 
Shawnee, he and his wife Mandy, who 
also grew up here, decided to come 
home to Chandler, where they bought 
an old house. 

We have lots of those old houses in 
Chandler. Just up the block from the 
stone church is a stately home built in 
1898 and once lived in by the legendary 
lawman Bill Tilghman when he came 
from Dodge City, Kansas, to bring law 
and order to Oklahoma as a U.S. marshal 
and later as Lincoln County sheriff. 

Called back to be a marshal, he 
was killed by a gunman in Cromwell, 
Oklahoma, and is buried in Chandler’s 
Oak Park Cemetery. Teddy Roosevelt 
is reported to have said of him, “Tilgh- 
man would charge hell with a water 
bucket.” 

Tilghman’s spirit reminds me of a cur- 
rent Chandler resident, Sally Ferrell. I’ve 
heard it said that Sally would try to save 
even an anthill if it happened to be an 
old hill. I admire her passion, and this 
town owes a great deal to her fervor. 

One of the many things she has fought 
to save is our old armory. Another native 
sandstone structure, it was built in 1936 
and ’37 by the WPA. Sally and others 
worked fiercely to turn the abandoned 
building into the Route 66 Interpretive 
Center, where visitors can learn all about 
the Mother Road. 

Guests at Chandler’s Bungalow Inn 
can sit on the front porch and watch 
travelers on Route 66. At my age, I 
like to see old things be useful, so I was 
thrilled when Nelda Matthews decided 
to restore what people still call the Curry 
house. Curry, the name of longtime 
residents, remains on the mailbox, but 
the property has been reborn as a bed 
and breakfast where everything, from 
the black-and-white tiled bathroom to 
the Florentine glass in cabinet doors, 
speaks of the 1920s. 

Grammarians use the term “historical 
present” to indicate past events narrated 
in the present tense. Chandler believes in 
the historical present. In that boyhood 
essay, Ben wrote, “Chandler is where the 
Fourth of July lights up the earth and 
Christmas illuminates heaven.” 

I feel that way, too. 



Dec 4 Wi nterG f ow. Join UCO for Sfl/rro's Workshop, hor^^-drawnjroHey ride% comlmg arid more. 

Dec 4-7 Dicke ns Weekend. Step bock in time with camkri , co^tume^ and corriag0ides for an 
o!d-fashionedChristmasb(perience in Downtown Edmond. / 

Dec 5 - 7 Boy's Ranch Town Living Christmas Pageant Drive through scenes from the life of Jesus 
Dec 6-31 First Li g hts. Lights display each evening at 6:00pm first Baptist Church at 33rd St Bryant 
Dec JJ -13 Merry Memories. Have a jazzy Christmas at the UCO Jazz Lab with performances from 
UCO's Music Theatre Depart ment. 

Dec, 12 - 14 One Incredible Moment Performances nightly at 7J)0pm at the First Presbyterian 
Church at 9th & Rankin; 405/34 1-3602 


Edmond Convention & Visitors Bureau 
(405) 341 -4344 or toll-free (B66) 341-4344 www.visitedmondokxom 
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Culture: MELTING POT 


UnconQuered 


Allan Houser and the Legag of One Apache Family 



www.okhtstory c unlendrg 


NE 23rd St. East at the CapEtol * 405.522.07S5 



"Put on your yarmulke, here comes Hanukkah." —Adam Sandler/'The Hanukkah Song" 


How Bazaar 

Temple P’nai Israel puts goodwill on the market. 



T emple sisterhoods 

ARE powerful forces for 
good in Jewish commu- 
nity life, and Oklahoma 
City’s Temple B’nai Israel 
Sisterhood is no exception. Committed 
to a mission of spiritual, social, and 
intellectual growth, the sisters serve 
their temple family and the greater 
community in a variety of ways, many 
of which require funding. 


Like all organizations seeking to do good 
works, the 15 5-member Temple B’nai Israel 
Sisterhood struggled to find unique ways 
to raise funds to support temple projects. 
Then in 2004, members stumbled upon the 
idea of a Hanukkah bazaar, a project that 
would bring together community, vendors, 
and craftspeople in a spirit of the holiday’s 
festivity and fun. 

Beginning with a tiny budget, the women 
found a handful of vendors and used word-of- 
mouth advertising to promote their event — 
the only Chanukah Bazaar in Oklahoma. 

Over the past four years. Temple B’nai 
Israel’s bazaar has grown to around forty- 
five vendors and craftspeople. 

Items on sale include clothing, 
jewelry, and decorative household 
objects, as well as Judaica, religious 
icons and seasonal items relating to 
Judaism. 

Mixed in with the ceramics and soaps 
and lotions are a number of artists from 
Oklahoma City’s annual Girlie Show, 
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who hang out their saucy shingles at 
the temple bazaar. 

“Last year’s event drew more than 
235 participants,” says event cofounder 
Sherry Bennett. “We were delighted. 
In the beginning, it was just our own 
congregants, but the bazaar has grown 
bigger every year. I love seeing our 
group rally together and pull off this 
wonderful event.” 

It wouldn’t be a Hanukkah celebration 
without fried dishes commemorating 
the oil that miraculously lit the temple 
for eight days. A perennial Hanukkah 
favorite is the golden brown latke, a sa- 
vory potato pancake traditionally served 
with sour cream and applesauce. 

“Younger women don’t have much 
time to make latkes these days,” says 
bazaar cofounder Anita Barlow. “We 
offer them by the plate or frozen for 
cooking later.” 

In addition to latke, bazaar-goers 
also line up for corned beef sandwiches 
made by the Lunch Box, home of 
downtown Oklahoma City’s original 
power lunch. 

“We have to take preorders because 
we run out every year,” says Bennett. 
The bazaar also features authentic New 
York cheesecake flown in 
by Oklahoma City’s 
Caffe Pranzo. 

For Barlow, Cha- 
nukah Bazaar prepa- 
rations evoke deep 
childhood memo- 
ries. 

“I vividly recall 
my mother and 
aunt preparing for 
holidays — shopping, 
cooking, and cleaning in a joyous 
frenzy,” she says. “We try to capture a 
little of that spirit as we strive to create 
something beautiful and meaningful 
for our temple, our children, and the 
people of Oklahoma.” 

— Susan Owen Atkinson 

GET THERE: This year’s 
Chanukah Bazaar will be Sunday, 
December 7 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Goldman-Golsen Hall at 
Temple B’nai Israel. Admission is 
free. 4901 North Pennsylvania in 
Oklahoma City. (409) 848-0969. 




tv 


They 

SAY 

BEAUTY 
IS IN 
THE EYE 
OF 
THE 
BEHOLDER 


WE SAY, Behold. 


that many have forgotten, but still exists 
in a place called Woolaroc. 

WELCOME HOME. 


Bartlesville, OK 74003 
Phone: (918) 336-0307 
Toll free: 888-WOOLAROC 

www.woolaroc.org 


Discover a new kind of beauty. The living 
painting that reflects a Native dance. 

The brilliance of a sunset mirrored in Clyde 
Lake. The majesty of a buffalo as he roams 
the wild plain. Witness the allure of history as 
it lives and breathes through period 
art, cultural relics and 
untouched countryside. 

Surround yourself with 
the beauty of a world 
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Holiday Events 


Cam @1© all tfe a 
Mwilltepiii 

Nightly, 6 to 10 p.m. 

For more information, call 

(580) 481-2265 

- - ~k ■ . . 

•i t-Y Y^:J 


Joe B, Barnes Regional Park 
Nov Z1 ■ Dec 30 
From I -40 exit 
North and follow 
flakes west on 


WWW. visitmidwestcity, com 


November 20 through December 30 

Nightly from 6 to 1 0 p.m. 

1 

Drive-through display m Downtown Bartlesville’s 

Johnstone Park 

(918)333-4978 ^ * 

www.fantasyIandof[i^hls.com 


TWO FREE, DRIVE-THROUGH HOLIDAY EVENTS IN MUSKOGEE 






OVER A 
DISPLAYS! 


THANK$C;iVINC 

throu<;h 

NEW YEARS EVE 

6:00PM-10:00PM 




Honor Park 

800 / 439-0658 -|- okcastle.com MOSKOGEE^OK 918/684-6302 
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WHERE TO GO NOW 




(•) 


HOUSE OF 
HOUSER 

A new Oklahoma History Center ' 
exhibit traces the history of the Fort || 
Sill Apaches through the family of 
famed sculptor Allan Houser. 
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■ ■ My mother and father made me proud 
of who I am. I'm always telling kids, 'Here you 
are; this is the way you are. This is the way we 
look. Look at the beauty.'” —Allan Houser 




FREE AS A BIRD 
Allan Houser’s abstract bronze 
sculpture, Water Spirit Bird^ 
reflects the complex spiritual 
themes inherent in his work. 
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"You came into our country. You were well received. We believed your assurances of friendship, and we trusted them." —Mangas Coloradas 


House of Houser 


i 


I OST VETERAN MU- 
SEUM curators would 
take a subconscious deep 
breath before launching 
i major historical exhibit 
spanning 150 years, which also happens 
to be a 75-year retrospective of a family of 
artists. It is the type of exhibit that requires 
exhaustive research, careful planning, signifi- 
cant funding, and the resources of nearly an 
entire museum staff. 

In September, Oklahoma Historical Society 
director Bob Blackburn and his curatorial 
staff managed to clear these hurdles and were 
buzzing with anticipation for the opening 
of Unconquered: Allan Houser and 
the Legacy of One Apache Family 
on October 24. The museum 
succeeded in seamlessly 
weaving more 
than 100 histori- 
cal artifacts and 
works of art 
to tell the story of 
Oklahoma’s Fort Sill 
Apaches through the 
artistic expressions 
and family history of 
the late sculptor Allan Houser (born Haozous) i 
and his sons, Phillip and Bob Haozous of = 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. - 

Allan Houser left an important mark on 
Oklahoma with his powerful yet graceful 
monuments on numerous public campuses 
and institutions across the state, including 
the University of Oklahoma, State Capitol 






Building, Gilcrease Museum, and Fort 
Sill Apache Tribal Center. 

Houser’s acclaim reaches far beyond 
Oklahoma’s borders; he is recognized by 
art historians as a prominent member 
of the American Modernist movement. 
Houser long has been identified as 
a patriarch of the Native American 
art movement for his development 
of a vocabulary of imagery and style, 
which, along with nearly twenty-five 
years as an art instructor in Utah 
and New Mexico, has influenced 
several generations of artists. 

While many Oklahomans are aware 
of Houser’s work, the history of his people, 
the Warm Springs Chiricahua Apache tribe, 
is not as familiar. It is an uneasy history, like 
that of so many other Native American 
tribes forcibly relocated. 

The loss of cultural identity 
the Chiricahua experienced 
compelled Houser to restore 
the honor of Native 
Americans through his 
work. He once said, 
“I’ve always had the 
feeling that the Indians 
have been overlooked 
for so many years, and 
they developed a feeling of being neglected. 
I’ve tried in my women, children as well as 
men. . . to give them a lot of dignity.” 

The dignity Houser spoke of is most 
palpable in the exhibit’s signature piece, 
a monumental bronze sculpture of two 
Apache warriors aptly titled Unconquered. 
Poised and equipped for battle, the physi- 
cal strength and fierce determination of 
the two defenders scanning the horizon is 
readily apparent. 

Phillip Haozous, much like his father, 
draws upon the traditions and stories of 
his native culture in his exploration of hu- 
man relationships. Matriarchal customs 
were prevalent in Apache society, and 
this influence is felt in the female forms 
that appear frequently in his work. His 
Sisters //, a bronze maquette, suggests the 
strong bond between sisters in the abstract 
feminine forms that join and rise from the 
same source. 

Bob Haozous’ work primarily addresses 
the ongoing destruction of the environment 
by our material and industry-driven society, 
which he attributes to the demise of Native 
American values. 



Left, Matronly figures are recurring 
eiements in many Aiian Houser 
scuiptures. Apache Cradleboard 
depicts an Apache mother with 
her chiid. Center, War Pony 

“As Native Americans, we have 
become so assimilated and con- 
cerned with economic survival 
that we have forgotten our place 
in nature,” he says. 

Blackburn agrees that Houser’s 
legacy helps bring awareness to the 
issues that Native Americans face 
in modern times. He views the Un- 
conquered exhibit as an opportunity 
to “identify what unites us as people in the 
world, so that we may achieve peace and 
reconciliation.” — Susan Wells 

GET THERE: The Unconquered exhibit 
runs October 24 through July 2009 at the 
Oklahoma History Center, 2401 North 
Laird Avenue in Oklahoma City. (403) 
322-3248 or okhistorycenter.org. 


TRIBES AND 
TRIBULATIONS 

Housers work was influenced by the 
hardships his Apache ancestors faced. 

Much of the history of the warm springs 
CHIRICAHUA APACHE tribe can be told through the 
experience of Allan Houser’s forebears, beginning 
with his great-grandfather, Mangas Coloradas. 

Coloradas, a Chiricahua chief, witnessed the 
demise of Spanish and Mexican encroachment of 
Apache lands as the United States military went 
to war with Mexico in 1 846. Following the war, he 
experienced the subjugation and incarceration of his 
people by a host of U.S. government entities. 

By the time Allan Houser’s father, Sam 
Haozous, was a boy, the Chiricahuas were forced 
to enter government reservations. In 1885, Sam 
Haozous’ uncle, the Bedonkohoe-Chiricahua 
medicine man known to most Americans as 
Geronimo, eluded the military with a small group 
of people for more than a year before surrendering. 
Members of the Chiricahua tribe were punished for 
Geronimo’s resistance and forced into the Fort Sill 
Military Reservation in 1894. 

The Chiricahuas remained prisoners of war 
until 191 3, when the government granted them 
emancipation. Sam Haozous and his wife. Blossom, 
chose to remain near Fort Sill, and in 1 91 4, they had 
their first child, Allan Capron Haozous (Houser). 
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Events Guide 

Ardmore Checotah 



Carter County Arts & Crafts Festival & Food Fair Nov 

1 4-1 5, Hardy Murphy Coliseum. Free event with arts and 
crafts projects, door prizes, and multiple food vendors.(580) 
223-8485 

Fall Festival Nov 1 4-1 6, Ardmore Convention Center. Arts and 
crafts, hourly prize drawings, giveaways, and traditional 
Amish dishes comprise this fall get-together. (580) 226- 
2862 


Civil War Life Program Nov 1 5, Honey Springs Battlefield. 
Reenactors present noncombative demonstrations of life 
during the Civil War. (91 8) 473-5572 

Christmas Parade and Tree Lighting Dec 6, Downtown. 
Marching bands, Shriners, fire engines, clowns, horses, 
and more, with tree lighting at dusk. (91 8) 473-2070 

Chickasha 


Festival of Lights Nov 22-Dec 30, Ardmore Regional Park. 
More than 1 00 seasonal light displays will blaze a 1 .5- 
mile path through this local park. (580) 223-7765 
Weimaraner Club of America Winter Specialty Nov 28, 
Hardy Murphy Coliseum. A dog show event featuring the 
breed known as the “gray ghost.” (580) 223-2541 
Christmas Extravaganza Dec 5, Washington Theatre. 
All-ages Christmas concert from in-house musicians. 
Overdrive. (580) 223-5821 
Community Chorale Christmas Concert Dec 6-7, 
Northwest Baptist Church. Dr. David Hobbs leads the 
chorale in celebrating the holiday season with song. 
(580) 223-1691 

Bartlesville 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE Adams Blvd. Nov 
1 , Bartlesville Choral Society. This choral concert is 
soloist Celeste Barrett’s final professional performance. 
Nov 7-9, Antiques Show and Sale. Antiques dealers 
and appraisers bring on the goods for buyers and 
sellers. Dec 7, Bartlesville Choral Society. Christmas 
carols, hymns, and other modern works with the 
Madison Middle School Choir. Dec 13, Christmas 
Spectacular. This high-energy local music and dance 
production celebrates the Christmas holiday in style. 
(918) 336-2787 

First Wesleyan Church 1776 Silverlake Rd. Dec 7, 
Possibility People Christmas Musical A children’s 
choir presents its rendition of “The Christmas County 
Spelling Bee.” Dec 20-21 , Worship Choir Musical The 
worship choir and church orchestra combine to play 
holiday music favorites. (91 8) 333-4760 
Fantasy Land of Lights Festival Nov 20, Johnstone 
Park. A drive-through holiday light show with multiple 
animated displays. (918) 327-1795 
Regional Christmas Parade Dec 6, Downtown. Santa 
Claus and the gang will help celebrate Christmas on the 
downtown streets. (91 8) 336-8708 
Olive Drop New Year’s Eve Party Dec 31 , Price Tower 
Arts Center. A giant olive will be dropped into an 
oversized martini glass to ring in 2009. (918) 336-4949 

Broken Arrow 

Tea Off for the Holidays Nov 1 3, Downtown. Free food 
samples, seasonal sales, trolley and carriage rides, cider, 
and hot chocolate for all. (91 8) 251 -9236 
Centennial Middle School Arts & Crafts Fair Nov 22, 

Centennial Middle School. Homemade holiday gifts for sale 
with proceeds benefitting students. (918) 259-4340 
The Four Freshmen Dec 4, North Intermediate High School 
Auditorium. Musical quartet with a ’50s sound rolls into 
town in time for the Christmas season. (91 8) 259-4300 
A Christmas Story Dec 5-6, 11-14, Broken Arrow Community 
Playhouse. Humorist Jean Shepherd’s boyhood memoir of 
the 1 940s Midwest is retold on stage. (91 8) 258-0077 

Broken Bow 

Beavers Bend Folk Festival & Craft Show Nov 7-9, Beavers 
Bend State Park. Turn-of-the-century craft demonstrations, 
folk music, a petting zoo, and more. (580) 494-6497 


Grady County Fairgrounds 500 E Choctaw. Nov 1 4- 
1 5, OHCE Craft Show. More than 90 vendors offer 
homemade baked goods and crafts, with emphasis on 
holiday gift ideas. Nov 1 4-1 5, We’ve Got You Covered 
Quilt Exhibit More than 1 00 quilts, quilt appraisers, 
quilting classes, and seminars. (405) 224-2031 

Lee Shaw Jazz Trio Nov 8, USAO. In celebration of the 
school’s centennial, alumna and jazz pianist Lee Shaw 
performs a free concert with her trio. (405) 574-1 320 

Avenue of Angels Quilt Exhibit Nov 28-Dec 31 , 

Downtown. Hundreds of quilts are on display in stores in 
historic downtown Chickasha. (405) 224-2036 

Old-Fashioned Christmas Parade Dec 4, Downtown. 
Annual lighted parade with marching bands, floats, 
specialty horses, classic cars, and more. (405) 224-0787 

Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans Pkwy. Nov 1 5-1 6, 
American Amateur Team Roping Championship. 
Rodeo action takes center stage as amateur ropers vie 
for the top spot. Dec 1 3-1 4, Xtreme World Motocross. 
Competitive motorcyclists do battle in an indoor dirt 
arena. (918) 342-5357 

Will Rogers Days Nov 1 -4, Will Rogers Memorial Museum. 
A birthday party, parade, and other assorted events in 
celebration of Will Rogers’ 129th birthday. (918) 341- 
0719 

Dickens on the Boulevard Nov 21 -22, Downtown. 

Victorian Christmas event with street dancing, costume 
contests, living windows, food, and more. (91 8) 341 - 
5881 

Christmas Parade Dec 6, Downtown. More than 200 
parade entries travel through historic Claremore in clear 
view of the city’s twinkling light displays. (91 8) 341 -281 8 

Clinton 

My Three Angels Nov 7-9, 1 4-1 5, Southwest Playhouse. 

A Christmas comedy that takes most of its material from 
the classic Humphrey Bogart movie We’re No Angels. 
(580) 323-4448 

Cushing 

Dilemmas With Dmner Nov 6-9, 1 4-1 6, Cushing 
Community Theatre. A junior executive deals with the 
drama between her husband, boss, and the hired help. 
(918) 225-4141 

Davis 

Murray County Chambers Auction and All That 
Jazz Nov 13, Murray County Expo Center. Cash 
drawings, silent and live auctions, dinner, and live jazz 
entertainment. (580) 369-2402 

No Justice Nov 22, Arbuckle Ballroom. A Stillwater- based 
country-rock band performs. (580) 369-3870 

Del City 

Oklahoma Bluegrass Club Concert Nov 1 , Kerr Junior 
High School. Three bluegrass bands perform with a 
motley crew of professional and amateur musicians. 

(405) 677-1509 


Duncan 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail. Nov 8, Tumbao Bravo. 
A Cuban jazz combo delivers a lively brand of cha-chas, 
rumbas, mambos, and other Latin dances. Nov 1 4-1 5, 21 - 
22, A Christmas Carol The Duncan Little Theatre presents 
a reimagining of the Christmas tale starring Dickens 
himself. (580) 252-2900 

Duncan Art Guild’s Downtown Fall Art Show Nov 1 5-1 6, 

Downtown. An art show featuring original works from both 
local and out-of-state artists. (580) 252-7488 

Durant 

Downtown Holiday Dec 6, Downtown. Entertainment in 
the form of carolers and a live nativity scene kick off the 
shopping season. (580) 924-1550 

Edmond 

UCO Jazz Lab 1 00 E 5th. Nov 7, Boz Scaggs. Blues-rock 
singer-songwriter plays a live set. Nov 1 5, Brigade. An 
Oklahoma bluegrass quartet brings its twangy stylings 
to the Jazz Lab. Nov 21 , Jazz Company Contemporary 
jazzers jam on original compositions and well-known jazz 
tunes. Nov 22, AJ. Johnson & Why Not Blues and R&B 
from a local quintet. (405) 359-7989 
Twelfth Night Nov 13-16, 20-23, University of Central 
Oklahoma Liberal Arts Building. Shakespeare’s classic 
romantic comedy of lost love and mistaken identity on the 
Adriatic Sea. (405) 974-3375 

Mayor’s Tree Lighting Dec 4, Festival Market Place. Edmond 
starts off the holiday season right with 50,000 lights, live 
music, and complimentary hot cocoa and coffee. (405) 
359-4630 

Boys Ranch Town Drive-Thru Christmas Pageant Dec 

5-7, Boys Ranch Town. A living drive-through nativity 
starring children and animals in the care of Oklahoma 
Baptist Homes. (405) 341 -3606 

GOT HOOPS? 

NBA’s Olelahoma City 
Thunder Home Schedule 

November 

2 vs. Minnesota, 6p.m. 

3 vs. Boston, 7 p.m. 

9 vs. Atlanta, 6 p.m. 

12 vs. Orlando, 7 p.m. 

17 vs. Houston, 7 p.m. 

19 vs. L.A., 7 p.m. 

21 vs. New Orleans, 8:30 p.m. 

23 vs. Phoenix, 7 p.m. 

28 vs. Minnesota, 7 p.m. 


December 

8 vs. Golden State, 7 p.m. 
10 vs. Memphis, 7 p.m. 

16 vs. L.A., 7 p.m. 

19 vs. Toronto, 7 p.m. 

21 vs. Cleveland, 6 p.m. 

29 vs. Phoenix, 7 p.m. 

31 vs. Golden State, 7 p.m. 


All Thunder home games are 
played at the Ford Center. 
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El Reno 

German-American Heritage Event Nov 16, Fort Reno 
Chapel. A tribute to German prisoners of World War II with 
prayer and wreath presentations in the cemetery. (405) 
262-3987 

Christmas on the Western Frontier Dec 4, Downtown. More 
than 50 floats begin the festivities, followed by trolley rides, 
storytelling, children’s arts and crafts, and more. (405) 
262-8888 

Holiday Tour of Homes Dec 1 1 , Citywide. Decorated homes 
open for public viewing and sales in area stores. (405) 
262-2552 

Fort Reno Christmas Guns Dec 21 , Historic Fort Reno. 
Parade grounds host tradition of firing cannons and guns to 
commemorate Christ’s birth. (405) 262-3987 

Elk City 

Elk City Civic Center 1 01 6 E Airport Industrial. Nov 8-9, 
Christmas Connection Craft Show. Vendors from several 
states sell crafts, antiques, collectibles, and food. Nov 
22, Okiahoma Nationai Junior Heifer Show. Visitors 
showcase their top livestock for cash and bragging rights. 
(580) 225-0207 

Enid 

Wine & Food Festival Nov 7-8, Cherokee Strip Conference 
Center. Wine and food enthusiasts can browse several 
vendors or enjoy demonstrations from local chefs on 
cooking with wine. (580) 234-1 91 9 

Holiday Marketplace Nov 1 5, Chisholm Trail Expo Center. 
One-stop holiday shopping. (580) 237-0238 

Enid Lights Up the Plains Nov 28, Downtown. City kick-off 
celebration with light displays, fireworks, caroling, and 


horse-drawn buggy rides around town. (580) 234-1 052 

A Celtic Christmas With Mithril Nov 29-30, Enid Symphony 
Center. A traditional Celtic band blends genres to bring a 
memorable holiday concert to Enid. (580) 237-9646 

Yes, Virginia, There Is a Santa Claus Dec 5-6, 1 2-1 3, 
Gaslight Theatre. Inspired by a child’s simple inquiry more 
than 1 00 years ago to the New York Sun, this play is a 
heartwarming affirmation of the Christmas spirit. (580) 
234-8171 

Fairview 

World’s Oldest Free Fly-in and Air Show Nov 8, Fairview 
Municipal Airport. Antique, experimental, and classic aircraft 
on display with an air show to follow. (580) 227-3788 

Frederick 

Cotton Festival Nov 8, Pioneer Townsite Museum. Cotton 
farming methods from as early as the 1 920s plus 
exhibitions of picking, ginning, carding, and spinning. (580) 
335-2126 

Gore 

Women in the Outdoors Nov 1 -2, Tenkiller State Park. 
Workshop for women age fourteen and up with classes on 
fishing, camping, and gun safety. (918) 489-5641 

Guthrie 

Greater Oklahoma Hunter Jumper Show Nov 7-9, Lazy E 
Arena. An equestrian event with two separate horse riding 
competitions. (405) 282-7433 

A Territorial Christmas Carol Nov 28-Dec 21 , Pollard 
Theatre. The annual adaptation of Dickens’ classic novel in 
an Oklahoma Land Run setting. (405) 282-2800 

Journey to Bethlehem Dec 6, Downtown. Walkers stroll a 


symbolic path with interactive displays to relive the story of 
the first Christmas. (405) 31 5-0483 

Hulbert 

Western Swing Weekend Nov 7-8, Sequoyah State Park. 
Dancers cut a rug during this two-day nonstop music 
festival. (918) 772-2545 

Kingfisher 

Holiday d^n House Nov 2, Downtown. Area merchants 
dress up and decorate for the holiday season and show off 
gifts for sale. (405) 375-4445 

Holiday Craft and Gift Show Nov 8, Kingfisher County 
Fairgrounds. Stock up on Christmas goodies at the 44th 
annual fair, with door prizes and concession stands. (405) 
375-4445 

Kool Cars in Kingfisher Nov 8, Kingfisher County 
Fairgrounds. Dozens of cars of all makes and models on 
display for the car show, with prizes for top entrants. (405) 
375-4445 

Kingfisher in Lights Nov 26-Dec 30, Oklahoma Park. 
Miniature train rides take visitors through more than 70 
lighted displays and more than two million lights. (405) 
375-4650 

Christmas in the Pioneer Village Dec 1 -31 , Chisholm Trail 
Museum. Visitors relive the memory of settlers following the 
Chisholm Trail through Oklahoma. (405) 375-51 76 

Lawton 

Fall Foliage Walks Nov 8, 1 5, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge. A hike through Hollis Canyon showcases fall flora 
before winter sets in. (580) 429-3222 

Christmas Belles Nov 27-30, Dec 4-7, Lawton Community 
Theatre. The feuding Futrelle sisters of Fayro, TX, are forced 
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Request a FREE Visitor s Guide by calling 

866.LUV.GRAND 


Visit us online at 

WWW.GRANDLAKEFUN.COM 

Don’t forget to check our constantly updated 
online Calendar of Events. 
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"Christmas is not in tinsel and lights and outward show. The secret lies in an inner glow." — Wilfred Peterson 


to work together to put on a local Christmas program. (580) 
355-1600 

Miami 

Coleman Theatre Beautiful 103 N Main. Nov 20-23, 
Rumors. Four couples at a snazzy dinner party cover up 
a scandal. Dec 2, Christmas the Cowboy Way. Country 
crooners Riders in the Sky deliver a Christmas-themed 
set. Dec 1 2, Christmas at the Coieman. The Tulsa 
Praise Orchestra plays favorite holiday tunes big-band 
style. (91 8) 540-2425 

Midwest City 

Rose State College 6420 SE 1 5fn. Nov 7-9, Big River: 

The Adventures of Huckieberry Finn. Adaptation of the 
familiar Mark Twain novel with original music from country 


songwriter and Erick native Roger Miller. Nov 1 8 , diver!. 
Charles Dickens’ novel Oliver Twist comes to life in this 
musical adaptation. (405) 733-7960 

Holiday Lights Spectacular Nov 21 -Dec 30, Joe B. Barnes 
Regional Park. More than one million lights turn the park 
into a shining winter wonderland. (405) 739-1 293 

Minco 

Honey Festival Dec 6, Downtown. Attractions like honey plant 
tours, an antiques road show, a honey bake-off, and kids’ 
tractor pull make for downtown fun. (405) 352-481 6 

Muskogee 

Christmas Kingdom Nov 23-Dec 31 , Castle of Muskogee. 
Inflatables of favorite Christmas characters are on display 
outside, plus carriage rides, hayrides, and visits with Kris 


Kringle himself. (91 8) 687-3625 

The Best Christmas Pageant Ever. Dec 11-13, Muskogee 
Little Theatre. The secular Herdman family somehow lands 
the lead roles in their town’s annual Christmas play. (918) 
683-5332 

Norman 

Riverwind Casino 1-35 & S.H. 9. Nov 8, Natalie Cole. 

Gram my- winning singer takes her R&B/jazz stage show to 
Riverwind in support of her new album. Nov 14, B.B. King. 
The multiplatinum world-famous blues musician and his 
guitar Lucille sing the blues. Nov 1 5, Little Richard. A high- 
energy concert from the rock ‘n’ roll legend himself. Nov 
28, George Jones. A country music superstar sings his 
hits. Dec 1 8 , Wynonna Judd. The Kentucky-born country 
artist plays an intimate Christmas set. (405) 322-6464 



MEDIEVAL TIMES 

Guests will eat, drink, and be merry at the Boare’s Heade Feaste. 


As King Henry said in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, “Read 
o’er this, and then to breakfast with what appetite you 
have.” Guests at the boare’S heade feaste at the Castle of 
Muskogee will not find themselves lacking in appetite. 

Revelers can dance to Queen’s Gambit, a Celtic band, 
and the Bedlam Bards, who describe their sound as “beer- 
swilling, hand-clapping, tankard-clanking, dancing-in-the- 
aisles music.” 


The main dish is as much as feast for the ears as it is for 
the palate. “We will serve a succulent portion of pork that has 
been absconded by the king’s royal hunters,” says general 
manager Karen Cunningham. — KASSY NICHOLSON 

The Boare’s Heade Feaste is November 15 at 7p.m. at 
the Castle of Muskogee, 3400 Fern Mountain Road. $34.95 
per person. (918) 687-3625 or okcastle.com. 



Nowhere Else But Weatherford! 




Take a break from the mall this year and 
liven up your Christmas spirit with a 
little western Oklahoma hospitality Stroll 
Weatherford’s charming retail district, 
where you will discover one-of-a-kind 
gifts this holiday season. Unique clothing, 
distinctive art, home accessories, antiques, 
jewelry and much more can be found along 
Route 66’s longest stretch of shopping! 


Chomber of ^Commerce 


1-800-725-7744 

www.weatherfordchamber.com 


greatplainscountry. 
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500+ Farm & Ranch Attractions, Vacations & Events! 
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1.800.652.6552 | TRAVELOK.COM 

OKLAHOMATOURISM AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT | OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND FORESTRY 
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BENSON PARK PECANS 

We offer a variety of pecan gifts including: 

Oklahoma Native and Paper Shell Pecans • Centennial Gifts &Tins with a Choice of Candy 
Gift Baskets • Gourmet Pecan Oil • Scented Candles • Frankoma Pottery • Inspirational Plaques 

We buy pecans and provide harvesting, cracking, and shelling! 



ECHO CANYON 
SPA RESORT 

Voted best spa destination to stay in Okla- 
homa 2008. Five-star dining, 5,000 square- 
foot day spa, in-room double Jacuzzis. Nestled 
near the Chickasaw National Recreation Area 
and Turner Falls. Two hours North of Dallas. 

One hour South of Norman. 

"We've stayed at many fine places, and you are the best" 
Edith & Jason E. - Ontario, Canada 



41502 Benson Park Road | Shawnee | 405-273-1235 | bensonparkpecans.com 


Echo Cany on 

SPA REStTR'l 


For reservations, call or email: 
580-421-5076 | ecmanor@brightok.net 
www.echocanyonresort.com 







500+ FARM AND RANCH ATTRACTIONS, VACATIONS & EVENTS 



GODDARD TREE FARM 

Choose and cut your own tree this year! Take 
a stroll through Scotch, Virginia, and Aus- 
trian pine trees and pick the perfect holiday 
addition to your living room. Open from the 
first weekend after Thanksgiving and every 
weekend through mid-December. Weekdays 
by appointment only. 



5209 E Robinson I Norman, OK 
7 miles East of 1-35 on Robinson 
(405)364-0320 



LAVENDER VALLEY ACRES 

Stroll through a harmony of scents and colors 
in our peaceful lavender gardens. Do your 
Christmas shopping in the truly relaxing and 
enjoyable atmosphere of our gift store offering 
lavender soap, lotions, and superb culinary 
products. 

By popular demand, our shop will be open for 
the 2008 Christmas season, from November 1 5 
through December 24, 2008. 15% off purchases 
with military ID. 

RR 2, Box 144 A | Apache, OK 
580-588-2855 | 580-595-0785 
lavendervalleyacres@earthlink.net 
www.lavendervalleyacres.com 



OK BUFFALO TOURS 

Get up close and personal with the great 
American bison! See how these iconic 
creatures live in the wild, and learn about 
the integral role they played in the develop- 
ment of the American Frontier. Settle in 
afterwards for a tasty buffalo meal followed 
by Native American dancers or other 
entertainers. Ask about our corporate rates! 
(Groups of 30-55 Only) 

For reservations, call: 
405-947-5179 1 405-250-3937 
www.okbuffalotours.com 



SAND HILL VINEYARDS 


Sand Hill Vineyards creates award-winning 
wines that rival any in the U.S. Oklahoma's 
combination of sun, rain, and even wind 
play into what the French call "terrior." 

We call it Oklahoma wine. We know you'll 
enjoy it. Visit our 1-40 tasting room soon. 

0 

VINEYARDS 

26460 Hwy 281 Spur | Geary, OK 
(1/4 mile Nofl-40 exit 108) | 405-884-5570 
sandhillvineyards.samsbiz.com 



STONE BLUFF 
CELLARS WINERY 

Come delight in our superbly crafted 
wines, delicious lunch offerings and 
wonderful ambiance. The winery is open 
year-round and offers Made in Oklahoma 
items, gift baskets, and gift certificates 
- stop by and shop for the holidays! 


Stc^ne Bluff 



24145 E. 191st St. S. | Haskell 
918-482-5655 | Toll-Free 888-275-8579 
stonebluffcellars.com 



WOOD GUEST RANCH 
& EQUESTRIAN CENTER 

Over 21 miles of horse riding trails in scenic 
Southeastern Oklahoma! Bring your own 
horse or rent one of our Peruvian Paso 
horses and tack. Thousands of acres of open 
plain trails, hill country and Boggy River 
wilderness. Campsite facilities, including 
full RV hookups, are also available. 

Trail Rides • Wagon Rides • Working Arena 
Covered Pavillion • General Store 

• WOOD • 

GUEST RANCH 

Just north of Boswell, off Hwy. 109-A 
580-566-1300 1 woodguestranch.com 






Events 



Fall For The Arbuckles. 


Spend this fall in Arbuckle Country, Oklahoma’s Natural 
Adventure. With lakes perfect for fishing, beautiful fall 
foliage,trailsperfectforhikingandpremiersitesforcamping, 
Arbjjckle Country is, an oasis of autumn adventure. To 
plan your getaway to Southcentral Oklahoma’s Arbuckle 
Mountain region, visif<www.arbuckles.com 
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Arbuckle Country 
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otttc for faittilj fun! 


December 4, 2008 ^ 7:00 pm to 9:00 pm 
f Nigh University Center 

University of Central Oklahoma 

Pictures with Santa, indoor Games, Food, Coroi-oke, 
Hoiidoy Entertainment, Carriage Rides, S'mores, and more! 


Free admission (405) 974-3587 


What Kind of Tree Is 
Happening to Me 

In the eons it took 
to think I knew you 
our house plants became 
small trees. 

Lately I’ve been reading 
of how we’re at one 
with the universe 
and last evening 
for a moment, 
just a moment 
mind you, 

felt bark on my thighs. 

My fingers are turning 
into leaves. 


—Richard Brown 

Richard Brown is a poet living in Broken Arrow. 


Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. Nov 8, Archaeology, Ethnology and 
Native American Languages: The Whys and Hows. 

A workshop for adults that investigates the importance 
of preserving Oklahoma’s history and native languages. 

Nov 1 3, Photographs: Preserve, Conserve, and Store. 
Conservator Victoria Book teaches do-it-yourself photo 
restoration and photo storage tips. Nov 1 4, Family Night 
Out: Natural Dyeing. In this dinner workshop, families will 
collect and prepare plants to use as dyes for place mats 
and napkins. (405) 325-471 2 
Annie Nov 28-30, Dec 4-7, 12-14, Sooner Theatre. 

Depression-era tale of a young orphan determined to find 
her long-lost parents in New York City. (405) 321 -9600 

Oklahoma City 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. Nov 8, Carmina 
Burana.Jhe Oklahoma City Philharmonic teams up 
with the Canterbury Choral Society to present Carl Orff’s 
opera masterpiece. Nov 11-16, The Rat Pack. Celebrity 
impersonators recreate the classic stage show of Frank 
Sinatra, Sammy Davis Jr., and Dean Martin. Dec 5-21 , The 
Jungle Book. Kipling’s children’s book is retold onstage by 
the Oklahoma City Theatre Company. (405) 297-2584 
JRB Art at the Elms 281 0 N Walker. Nov 7-29, Jean 
Richardson. JUe Flollis native’s paintings on display and for 
sale. Dec 5-27, Christmas at the Elms. Local artists David 
Crismon and Charleen Weidell present their European- 
inspired paintings and metalworks. (405) 528-6336 
Diamond Ballroom 8001 S Eastern. Nov 1 4, Five Finger 
Death Punch. Nu-metal quintet plays cuts from their 
album. The Way of the Fist Nov 1 5, Corey Smith. The 
Georgia-born country and folk singer delivers his own 
personal brand of rock ‘n’ roll. Nov 22, Reverend Horton 
Heat The three-piece band takes center stage to present 
their self-described “country-fed punkabilly” sound. Nov 
27, The Misfits. The classic punk rock outfit’s latest lineup 
takes the stage to play crowd favorites. Dec 3, GWAR. 

The costumed thrash metal band has a live stage show as 
comically violent as their lyrical imagery. (405) 677-91 69 
Oklahoma Christian University 2501 E Memorial. Nov 6-8, 
Guys and Dolls. A classic Broadway hit musical about 
gamblers and petty criminals in 1 940s New York. Nov 1 6, 
The Music of Dizzy Gillespie. The Oklahoma Community 
Orchestra presents a concert featuring the greatest hits of 
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the Afro-Cuban jazz trumpeter. Nov 29. 30, Dec 1 , Original 
Ten-Minute Play Competition. Student plays are put to an 
audience vote. (405) 425-5530 
State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th. Nov 7-22, AQHA World 
Championship Quarter Horse Show. Horses and 
groomers, exhibitors, and owners jockey for the $2.5 million 
purse. Nov 22, Computer Show OK. Computer parts 
and accessories at wholesale prices. Dec 6-7, OKC Train 
Show. One of the largest model train sets in the Southwest 
is on display at the park. Dec 1 2-1 3, The OKC Auto 
Auction. Buyers bid on vehicles. (405) 948-6704 
Untitled ArtSpace 1 NE 3rd. Nov 1 4-Dec 31 , Roots & 

Ties //. Five East Coast artists with Oklahoma ties display 
their work. Nov 21 -23, Lacye Swilley-Russell Talk and 
Workshop. A collagrapher will host a talk session and offer 
insight on the process of printmaking. (405) 81 5-9995 
National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 1 700 NE 
63rd. Nov 20, Small Works, Great Wonders. Prix de West 
and other artists’ works are sold to benefit the museum. 
Dec 9, A Night Before Christmas Museum Open House. 
Prosperity Junction comes to life with characters in period 
dress, a cakewalk, and choirs singing Christmas music. 
(405) 478-2250 

American Impressionism Nov 6-Dec 31 , Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art. Works on display borrow from the original 
French movement, with paintings by Hassam, Lawson, 
Prendergast, Spencer, Tack, and more. (405) 236-1300 
The Box Show Nov 7-29, Paseo Art Space. Annual event 
in which Oklahoma artists are invited to enter 3-D box- 
themed art into a juried exhibition. (405) 525-2688 
Coldplay Nov 1 6, Ford Center. The English piano rock quartet 
tours in support of its 2008 release. Viva La Vida. (405) 
602-8700 

Nuncrackers: The Nunsense Christmas Musical Nov 

21 -Dec 7, Poteet Theatre. The sisters of Nunsense! ta\)e 
a Christmas special for a cable TV access show. (405) 
609-1022 

Okmul gee 

Dripping Springs Rendezvous Nov 6-8, Dripping Springs 
State Park. Primitive skills demonstrations, blacksmithing, 
archery, knife throwing, and arts and crafts allow attendees 
to take a step back to the 1 830s. (91 8) 756-5971 

Ponca City 

Poncan Theatre 1 04 E Grand. Nov 7, Riders in the Sky. A 

western music and comedy group performs classic cowboy 
songs and comedic skits. Dec 6, One Voice: Tribute to 
Patsy Cline, Karen Carpenter, and Judy Garland. The 
talented Cindy Summers puts on a one-woman show as 
three different American female superstar vocalists. (580) 
765-0943 

Ponca City Art Association’s 20th Annual Photography 
Show & Competition Nov 2-30, Ponca City Art Center. 

An open competition for any photographer, professional or 
amateur, and any method of photography. (580) 765-9746 
Steel Magnolias Nov 1 3-1 6, Ponca Playhouse. Six gossipy 
Southern belles deal with the wedding, illness, and death of 
a close friend. (580) 765-5360 
Festival of Angels Nov 26, Lake Ponca Park. Hayrides, 
marshmallow roasts, hot chocolate, and cookies distinguish 
this holiday season celebration. (580) 762-2273 
Christmas Parade Dec 5, Downtown. The Christmas Spirit is 
alive and well in Ponca City. (580) 767-0432 

Poteau 

Cowboy Trader Days Nov 1 -2, Poteau Fairgrounds. A festival 
with cowboy, western, and Native American items for sale 
plus stagecoach and wagon rides. (91 8) 647-3328 

Purcell 

Chickashaha Inkana Festival Nov 1 5, Purcell Public Library. 
The Chickasaw Nation celebrates the history and culture 
of Oklahoma Native Americans with art displays, craft 
workshops, and traditional dance and storytelling. (405) 
527-5546 
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Visit Enid! 



Celebrating a Tradition of Pioneer Spirit and Vision... 


ffl^Kil^STRIP 

f eONPERENCBdCENTER 


LOCATED IN HISTORIC DOWNTOWN ENID 

Featuring state-of-the art equipment to meet your individual needs. 

CONFERENCES • SEMINARS • MEETINGS • BANQUETS 
CONCERTS • TRADE SHOWS 

123 W Maine St. • Enid, OK 73701 • (580) 234T919 • csccenid.com 


Main Street Enid 

WWW.MAINSTREETENID.ORG • (580) 234-1052 


ALIVE WITH TTTgTOHY. PEOPLE, PLACE^^^^N^ 


STREET 


AWARD 


WINNER OF THE GREAT AMERICAN MAIN 


Maple Place 

Bed and Breakfast 


Specializing in traditional Oklahoma hospitality. 


418 W. Maple - Enid, OK 
(380) 234-3838 mapleplace.com 
thekislings@pldi.net 

Est. 1999 Brent & Jennifer Kisling, owners 
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What Stories They (Set 
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NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 31 

Sunday - Thursday, 6-10 p.m. • Friday - Saturday, 6-11 p.m. 

OVER 2 MILUON UGHTS! 

* Night ^Fireworks Show 

Gift Shop 


lERYSTAll 

fCHRISTMAS! 


OKLAHOMA! 




Great Salt Plains • Boiling Springs • Little Sahara • Alabaster Caverns 
Black Mesa • Beaver Dunes • Roman Nose • Gloss Mountain 

Visit hundreds of attractions and events in Red Carpet Country 
this Fall! For a FREE Visitor's Guide, call (800) 447-2698 




Open November 26th through December 30th 




SPECTACULARLY LIT SWINGINC^^^^ : 

^YERjJ_5 DISPOtYS MNDp MILLION 


FREE ADMISSION. Sun'- Thu^^^^^ p.m. FrN Sat, 6-11 p.m. 
Located in Kingfisher Park, Vi mile east of Kingfisher on Highway 33 

For more information call (405) 375-4445, or visit kingfisherinlights.com 


Oklahoma s 
oldest and 
best festival! 


Qtyinthe 


of the Land Run 


September 19, 2009 


Home of Kumback Cafe, the oldest cafe in 
Oklahoma. 

9-Hole Golf Course 

Heritage Center & Ditch Witch Museum 


PERRY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

580-336-4684 

For more information 

www.perryokchamber.com 


■ " \ ( 800 ) 447-2698 
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Events 


"The life I love is makin' music with my friends." — Wi7[ie Nelson/'On the Road Again" 



The work of mixed-media artist PAUL MAYS is on dispiay at the Gayiord-Pickens Okiahoma 
Heritage Museum in Okiahoma City through December 31 as the end-of-year exhibit in the 
museum’s Art on Shartei series. Mays draws inspiration from naturai eiements iike earth, 
water, fire, air, metai, and wood to create eiegant iine arrangements. Above: Mixed Metallics 


Sapulpa 

Route*66 Ste^ for Success Nov 8, Downtown. Solo runners, 
teams, and other groups will race to benefit Sapulpa area 
schools and promote community awareness and fitness. 
(918)224-4805 

Trout Derby Nov 1 5, Pretty Water Lake. Participants try to 
catch the biggest fish, with prizes awarded to the winners. 
(918)227-5151 

Winterfest Christmas Parade Dec 6, Downtown. A stroll 
down Main Street reveals this small-town celebration of the 
holiday season. (91 8) 224-01 70 

A Tuna Christmas Dec 1 2-1 4, 1 9-21 , Sapulpa Community 
Theatre. The third-smallest town in Texas sponsors a 
Christmas yard display contest threatened by a mysterious 
vandal. (918) 227-2169 

Shawnee 

Shawnee Expo Center 1 700 W Independence. Nov 1 9-23, 
National Junior Bullriders Association Finals. Kids from 
elementary to high school rope, ride, and compete for first 
prize. Dec 1 3, Oklahoma Pigeon Show. Special pigeon 
contests and judging. (405) 275-7020 

MGMOA Regional Art Exhibition Nov 7-23, Mabee-Gerrer 
Museum of Art. Artist consignment sale with works from 
local area artists in a variety of media. (405) 878-5300 

Christmas at the Depot Dec 1 -31 , Sante Fe Depot Museum. 
Several Christmas trees will be decorated in various styles. 
(405)275-8412 

Stillwater 

The Cover of Life Nov 1 3-1 6, 20-23, Town and Gown 
Theatre. In rural Louisiana, three brides of World War II 
military men tell their stories to a Life magazine reporter. 
(405)372-9122 

Holiday Gift Gallery Nov 1 6-Dec 24, Stillwater Multi Arts 
Center. Visitors can get all of their holiday shopping done at 
the 22nd annual event. (405) 533-8541 

She Stoops to Conquer Nov 1 9-23, Oklahoma State 
University Theatre. A wealthy aristocrat’s daughter must 
pretend she’s a barmaid to win the affections of a suitor. 
(405) 744-6094 

Tulsa 

BOK Center 200 S Denver. Nov 1 8, Metallica. Heavy metal 
superstars rock the house in support of their latest album. 
Nov 22, Nine Inch Nails. Trent Reznor’s industrial rock 
brainchild stomps through Tulsa on its Lights in the Sky 
Tour. Dec 1 0-1 4, Cirque du Soieii’s Saltimbanco. The 
world-renowned acrobatic live show embarks on its first 
arena tour and first Tulsa appearance. Dec 29, Trans- 
Siberian Orchestra. Rock orchestra presents an epic 
light show with symphonic metal reworkings of classic 
Christmas songs. (918) 596-7177 

Cain’s Ballroom 423 N Main. Nov 1 , Grace Potter and 
the yVoctoa/s. A Vermont-based blues-rock fusion 
band. Nov 6, Cobra Starship. Alternative rockers from 
the Big Apple stop in Tulsa for an all-ages show. Nov 
7, Atmosphere. The Minnesota hip-hop duo promotes 
its latest full-length release. Nov 8, Hayes Carll. The 
folk/country singer plays a set with Canadian country 
musician Corb Lund opening. Nov 1 1 , Buckethead. A 
progressive rock guitar guru. Nov 1 5, Plain White T’s. 

A Grammy-nominated pop rock act. Nov 1 7, Dropkick 
Murphys. A Boston-based Irish punk rock band. Nov 

22, Ghostland Observatory. An electro-rock duo. Nov 

23, Willie Nelson. The iconic Red Headed Stranger live 
in concert. Nov 26, Hinder. A multi-platinum hard rock 
band from Oklahoma City. Nov 28, Jason Boland and 
the Stragglers. The Stillwater country quintet brings their 
down-home Red Dirt sound to Tulsa. Nov 29, Cancer 
Sucks Benefit Concert. A charity concert with attitude. 
(918) 584-2306 

Expo Square 41 45 E 21 st. Nov 7-9, The Tulsa Rock & 
Mineral Society. The club celebrates its 50th anniversary 


with fossil displays, kids’ activities, and lapidary 
demonstrations. Nov 8-9, Wanenmacher’s Tulsa Arms 
Show. International exhibitors will be on hand at more 
than 4,000 tables all under one roof, making it the largest 
gun show in the country. Dec 27, Mike Johnson’s 
World’s Richest Calf Roping. A husband-and-wife rodeo 
team show off their skills. (91 8) 744-1 1 1 3 
River Parks 21 00 S Jackson. Nov 1 6, Tulsa World Route 
66 Marathon. One of the city’s biggest annual fitness 
events returns with a 26.2-mile course. Dec 1 -31 , 
Christmas Lights in the Park. The pedestrian bridge on 
Riverside Drive is covered with festive lights and displays. 
(918)596-2001 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd. Nov 1 , Janis 

Ian. She’s not seventeen now, but she’ll play her hits from 
the ’60s and ’70s. Nov 8, Missa Solennelle andStabat 
MateL The Tulsa Oratorio Chorus presents a double dose 
of opera, featuring the works of Gounod and Rossini. Nov 
1 3, Ivory and Gold. The piano-flute duo will be joined 
by percussionist Danny Coots for ragtime, jazz, and 
Broadway standards. Dec 5, Tina Brown. A legendary 
writer and editor lectures on the subject she knows best, 
celebrity culture. Dec 6, Christmas With TOC. Tulsa 
Oratorio Chorus presents a Christmas concert featuring 
soprano soloist Sarah Coburn. Dec 13-14, 18-21 , The 
Nutcracker. The Tulsa Ballet brings the classic Christmas 
story to life. (91 8) 596-71 22 
Carols and Crumpets Dec 6, Tulsa Garden Center. Free 
event with caroling, vendors selling holiday gifts, and 
warm beverages. (918) 746-5125 
PSD Christmas Parade of Lights Dec 1 3, Downtown. One 
of the largest parades in the state with equestrian units, 
dance squads, drill teams, giant helium balloons, and 
dozens of floats. (91 8) 583-261 7 
Live4This Dec 18, Philbrook Museum of Art. An interactive 
show with two artists who team up to create a 
collaborative work in front of a live audience. (91 8) 
749-7941 


Vinita 

Christmas Open House Nov 1 6, Downtown. Area 
merchants have festive music and decorations, great 
shopping and gift ideas, and warm cider and snacks on 
hand. (918) 256-7133 

Christmas Bucks Giveaway Dec 1 5, Downtown. A 
prize drawing will award Vinita townspeople who have 
shopped in their local area merchant shops. (918) 
256-7133 

Wilburton 

Trail Ride and Dinner Nov 9, Hickory Creek Farm 

Recreation Area. A guided horseback adventure followed 
by dinner. (91 8) 753-2607 

Yukon 

Christmas in the Park Nov 22-Dec 31 , Yukon City 
Park. Three area parks will combine for one giant 
holiday light display, with a fun run on opening day. 

(405) 350-8937 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm 
before attending any event. The Events Guide is a free 
service published on a space-available basis. To be 
considered, please mail a notice of the event that includes 
date, place, address, and both a contact telephone number 
and a phone number that can be published. Notices must 
arrive at Oklahoma Today at least three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e., March/April 2009 events must 
arrive by December 1). Events Guide, Oklahoma Today, 
1 20 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02. 
Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: eventsguide@oklahomatoday. 
com. We cannot take listings over the telephone. 
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Our new clothing line contains something 
for everyone. All designs are printed on soft, 
lightweight, 100% ringspun combed cotton. 

Visit us online to see our foil line of 
styles, sizes, and colors! 

T-Shirts - $3#:^ $14.95 Holiday Sale! 

Sweatshirts — $34.95 
Onesies — $10.95 




Dish Towels: Perfect for display, fram- 
ing, or drying! Hand-sewn trim for 
extra durability. Also available with a 
Route 66 design. 21” X 28”. 


$20.00 


Embroidered Oklahoma! 


$ 162.00 


Shoulder Bag: Sturdy manufacturing 
combined with intricate designs cel- 
ebrating the state of Oklahoma. Em- 
broidered on cotton canvas with zip 
top, and accented with black canvas 
trim. Four inside pockets and one out- 
side zippered pocket. 18” X 18”. 


These dazzling products feature some of our 
favorite towns, landmarks, and icons. 


Oklahoma or Route 66 Pillows: The 

100% cotton cover unbuttons for 
easy cleaning. Each pillow takes 60- 
70 hours to embroider. Accented with 
black velvet piping. 20” X 20”. 

$ 149 . 


Call 800.777.1793, click OklahomaToday.com, or mail your order in the envelope in this issue! 
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2009 Wild & Scenic Oklahoma Calendar 

Twelve months of Michael Hardeman’s most recent Okla- 
homa landscape photography in full and vibrant color. 



Oklahoma City Impressions 

Jim Argo returns with his newest collection of pho- 
tography, this time of the blossoming Oklahoma City 
metro area. 

Sojicover. 8”X9”/80 Pages. $9.95 



Oklahoma: A Portrait of America 

Renowned photographer Scott Raffe expertly captures over 
300 images of an America you thought was all but gone. 
Beautifully printed and bound, this book is sure to become 
a centerpiece of your collection. 

Hardcover. 10” X 11 ”1351 Pages. $49.95 



Route 66: The Mother Road 

Author Michael Wallis delivers the quintessential 
Route 66 guidebook. From Chicago to Los An- 
geles, this book gives you story behind America’s 
most famous and beloved roadway. 

Sojicover. 10” X 8” 1243 Pages. $19.95 



2009 Native American Art Calendar 

This year’s incredible collection of Native American 
art featuring works by Charles Chapman, Benjamin 
Harjo, Jr.; and Norma Howard. 

11”X 14” $14.95 



WT. Foreman Prairie House Cookbook 

Over three hundred recipes, tips, tricks, and home-remedies 
make this cookbook an Oklahoma essential. Durable laminated 
cover. Heavy-duty coil binding. 

Sojicover. 5 1/2” X 8 1/2” 1208 Pages. $18.95 



Georgia Cooking in an Oklahoma Kitchen 

Famed country singer Trisha Yearwood opens her personal 
treasure-trove of southern recipes for the first time ever in this 
must-have cookbook of the year! 

Hardcover. 7.5” X 10” 1224 Pages. $29.95 



Shadow of an Indian Star: A Novel 

Bill Paul chronicles three generations of his ancestors who inter- 
marry with the Chickasaw tribe and battle tragedy, government 
corruption, and their own inner demons, all while attempting 
to save the Chickasaw Nation from annihilation. 

Hardcover. 243 Pages. $23.95 



Oklahoma Impressions 

Oklahoma photographer Jim Argo has delivered again 
with this breathtaking pictorial. This softcover edition 
contains 80 pages of Oklahoma’s characteristic people, 
places, and landscapes. 

Sojicover. 8” X 9” 180 Pages. $9.95 



Strange State: Mysteries and Legends of Oklahoma 

Revised and Extended Centennial Edition. Explore the unexplained 
of Oklahoma. Author Cuban Hudson takes you on an exciting 
journey with stories of ghost towns, hauntings, mysterious places, 
and lurking creatures that make Oklahoma a “Strange State.” 
Sojicover. 6” X 81223 Pages. $24.00 



Oklahoma: Simply Beautiful 

Oklahoma photographers Jim Argo, John Elk III, and R.E. 
Lindsey have come together in magnificent form to produce 
one of the most comprehensive and spectacular collections of 
Oklahoma photography in recent years. 

Hardcover. 11” X 121120 Pages. $29.95 








Oklahoma Wonder and Light 

Earned landscape photographer Michael Hardeman re- 
discovers Oklahoma’s natural diversity and splendor in 
this comprehensive pictorial collection. 

Sojicover. 9” X 9182 Pages. $14.95 



Oklahoma Rising: The Oklahoma Centennial (DVD) 

The Oklahoma Heritage Association teams up with the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department to bring you this incredible salute 
to Oklahoma’s fascinating past and promising future. 

58 minutes. $19.95 


Oklahoma DVD 

Celebrate the Oklahoma spirit with the original DVD 
chronicling our state’s great people. Produced by the 
Oklahoma Heritage Association. 

57 minutes. $19.95 



Mankiller: A Chief and Her People 

Wilma Mankiller, former chief of the Cherokee Nation, re- 
counts her personal story and the history of the Cherokees. 
Sojicover. 6” X 91311 Pages. $14.95 



Oklahoma II 

David Eitzgerald brings you the second installment in 
his series of state pictorials. Stunning photogrpahy from 
Black Mesa to Beavers Bend accompanies an essay by for- 
mer Governor George Nigh. 

Hardcover. 10” X 13 1/21143 Pages. $19.95 


Call 800.777.1793, click OklahomaToday.com, or mail your order in the envelope in this issue! 








OklahomaGifts 




State Seal Cufflinks 

Show your state pride in style with cufflinks em- 
bossed with a detailed rendition of our state seal. 
13/16” Diameter. $25.00 





OU or OSU Earring Set 

Show your school pride with custom-made jeweled 
earrings! For pierced ears. Choose OU or OSU. 

1” Diameter. $45.00 


OU or OSU Cufflinks 

Wear your school pride on your sleeve! Pewter cufflinks em- 
bossed with your favorite state school. Choose OU or OSU. 
13/16” Diameter. $25.00 



OU or OSU Necklaces 

School spirit with class! These jeweled pendants are sure to be 
the most envied game day accessory. Choose OU or OSU. 

1” Diameter. $25.00 



Oklahoma Celtic Fire Stone 

Only 100 of these beautifully crafted masterpieces 
have been produced. Carved out of pure Oklahoma 
granite, this long-lasting oil candle will make for 
a treasured addition to any home. Comes with a 
numbered certificate of authenticity. Lamp oil not 
included. 7 1/2” X4” $34.95 



Oklahoma Trivets by Frankoma Pottery 

Oklahoma-based Frankoma Pottery has done it 
again with these handy state-shaped trivets. Made 
from sturdy ceramics, these unique collectibles will 
be a perfect addition to any Oklahoma dinner table. 
Also available in white. 8” X 5 1/2” $9.95 



Oklahoma 


Clint Stone Fine Art Print 

We love this cover so much we want to share 
it with you. Highly detailed printing ensures 
that you don’t miss a single detail of the lively 
and exuberant work depicting the landmarks 
of Oklahoma City. Each print is numbered and 
signed by the artist. Perfect for framing. 

24” X 33” $39.95 



School Spirit Brooch Pins 

Each exquisite jeweled brooch pictured below 
displays an Oklahoma state school logo sur- 
rounded by brilliant Austrian crystals. 1 1/4” 
Diameter. Specify OU, TU, or OSU $25.00 



Oklahoma State Seal Brooch Pin 

Each exquisite jeweled brooch displays the 
Oklahoma state seal surrounded by brilliant 
Austrian crystals encased in gold or silver 
metal. 1 1/4” Diameter $25.00 
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MCCURTAIN COUNTY 




lorica 


4rchipelago Botamcals 


Dreamsacks BambooDreams 


brankoma Pottery 


Heartwood Creek 
by Jim Shore 


Tea Forte 


mu's 


Gift • Home 

2201 East Washington 
Idabel, Oklahoma 
580.208.2792 
Mon - Fri 10-5, Sat 10-2 


HEARTPINE 
HOLLOW 
CABINS 

Within minutes of Broken Bow Lake, Beavers Bend Resort Park and Cedar Creek Golf Course. 


More than just lodging, Heartpine Hollow Retreats goes the extra mile, 
adding personal touches that make your stay more memorable. 

Hot Tubs & Fireplaces • Several Floor Plans 


(580) 241-7895 or (580) 286-0833 (Please no calls after 9 p.m.) 
www.heartpinehollow.com 
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"Something For Everyone" 



1,2, 3, 4, BEDROOM CABINS 


Luxury TO Modern Lodging 


500 TO 3300 SQ FT CABINS 





Luxurious 

Rooms 


Fabulous 

Breakfasts ' 

580/494-6116 • www*BeaversBendGetawaysxom 



"HIDDEN PINES" - $595,000 

4 BEDROOMS • 3.5 BATHS • 5 FIREPLACES • MEDIA & GAME ROOM • 2 ACRES 

David Sacks Real Estate 

CABINS I LAND | RESIDENTIAL | COMMERCIAL 

( 580 ) 494-6216 

WWW.SACKSTEAM.COM | BROKEN BOW, OK 


Southeastern Oklahoma's Paradise 

MCCJRTAINCOUNTYGETAWAYS.COM 
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Good Choice 


Oklahoma Today staffers pick their favorite 
Oklahoma eateries. 



Boulevard Cafeteria in Oklahoma City 

I grew up eating once or twice a week at Richiii’s Cafeteria 
in Enid, i ioved that piace, and i have simiiar feeiings about 
Bouievard in Midtown. The iadies in the iine aimost universaiiy 
iove chiidren, and kids can pick and choose a variety of foods to 
their heart’s content. Bouievard is easy, yummy, and everyone is 
friendiy. Can’t beat that. Or the pumpkin pie! $ 525 Horthmst 
Eleventh Street, (405) 239-6861. —LOUISA MCCUNE-ELMORE, 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 

Brookside by Day in Tulsa 

i often stop here for breakfast when i’m in Tuisa. The down-home 
atmosphere is weicoming, and the food is hearty. $ 3313 South 
Peoria Avenue, (918) 745-9989. —JOAN HENDERSON, PUBLISHER 

Ciao! in Tulsa 

A beautifui, romantic restaurant in Brookside with exceiient 
service and even better food. The gariic iemon chicken meits 
in the mouth, and the baisamic strawberries with mascarpone 
whipped cream are a surprising combination that takes the 
idea of dessert to a new ievei. $$ 3308 South Peoria Avenue, 
(918) 293-9333 or ciao-brookside.com. — steffie CORCORAN, 
SENIOR EDITOR 


$ $10 OR LESS $$ $11 TO 25 


Classen Grill In Oklahoma City 

i know a good chicken-fried steak when i see one, and boy, have i 
tasted a bunch. Hands down, my favorite chicken-fried steak is at 
Ciassen Griii. The meat has a good flavor, and the seasonings are 
iight, but the best part is the hand-breaded, crispy goiden crust. $ 
5124 Classen Circle, (405) 842-0428 or classengrill.com. 

—ELIZABETH ERWIN, ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

The Coach House In Nichols Hills 

Every year on our anniversary, my husband and i have dinner at one 
of Okiahoma’s finest restaurants, just the two of us — no kids, no 
ciients, no friends, no coiieagues, and hopefuiiy no iPhones. So far, 
the Coach House has been my favorite by a iong shot. Service is 
impeccabie, the food masterfui. Diners shouid pian to spend at ieast 
a coupie of hours; the essence of iunch or dinner here is as much in 
ianguoring over great conversation as in the ciassic haute cuisine. 
$$$$ 6437 Avondale Drive, (405) 842-1000 or thecoachhou- 
seokc.com. — louisa 

Crazy 8 Cafe & Coffee House in 
Chickasha 

i iove the Crazy 8 Saiad. With dried cranberries, bieu cheese, and 
giazed pecans topped with honey mustard dressing, it’s a saiad that 


$$$ $26 TO $50 $$$$ $50 AND UP 


eats iike a dessert. $415 West Chickasha Avenue, (405) 224- 
8288 orcrazy8cafe.com. —KIMBERLY hickerson, advertising 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

El Charro in Canton 

Growing up in Eairview, this was the ciosest authentic Mexican 
restaurant we had. it’s high-quaiity food at a iow price that 
makes it worth the short drive, and the famiiy that runs it is 
aiways friendiy and hospitabie. $ 1 19 North Broadway. (580) 
886-3223. —JAKE ADAMSON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

Fireside Dining in Ardmore 

Okiahoma is biessed to have so many restaurants worth driving 
out of the way to visit. Eireside Dining is certainiy among the 
best. Just south of Ardmore near picturesque Lake Murray, 
Eireside is a deiight. A rustic but casuaiiy eiegant environment 
frames the occasion for exceiient wood-fire-griiied steak, 
seafood, and more. $$ Lake Murray Village, (580) 226-4070. 
—BRIAN C. BROWN, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

Flamingo Lounge in Enid 

i’m not the first person to note that a burger at the Eiamingo 
is a rite of passage for Enid residents of aii ages. They aren’t 
as greasy as they were in the 1 980s, but the waitresses are 
friendiy as ever, and a game of pooi is the perfect way to wait for 
the most famous royaie with cheese in northwest Okiahoma. My 
coiieague Jake Adamson, originaiiy from Eairview, ioves the Eia- 
mingo’s chiii and buys the bar’s frozen chiii bricks by the armfui. 
$ 520 South Van Buren Street, (580) 234-9006. —LOUISA 

Fuji Japanese Restaurant in Edmond 

i iove sushi! This restaurant is near my house, so i iike to go 
there for maki rolls and sashimi. They even have a roii caiied the 
Megan Roii. $ 2805 South Broadway, (405) 348-7688 or fuji- 
japaneserestaurant.com. — megan rossman, associate editor 

George’s Happy Hog Barbeque in 
Oklahoma City 

George’s serves the best barbecue beans and sauce i have 
ever put in my mouth. The prices are fair, and though they 
don’t serve puiied pork, you don’t miss it much because every- 
thing is so good. $ 712 Culbertson Drive, (405) 525-81 1 1. 

—MEGAN 

Greek House in Norman 

A year ago, a terribie internet rumor surfaced: Greek House 
was ciosing! Eortunateiy, the owners had a change of heart and 
continue to serve the best gyro sandwich found anywhere on 
the pianet. A Norman stapie since the 1 970s. $ 768 Jenkins 
Avenue, (405) 364-6300. —BRIAN 

Green Onion in Tuisa 

This isn’t your typicai prom-night fine dining. Green Onion has 
an incomparabie wait staff, a iengthy wine iist, and some of the 
best entrees in the state. $$ 4532 East Fifty-first Street, (918) 
481-3338 orgreenoniontulsa.net. —ADAM GAULT, assistant 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
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Hammett House in Claremore 

I love going to Claremore just to eat at the Hammett House. It’s 
as close to home cooking as you can get. I always have to save 
room — ^which is hard — ^for one of their famous pies. My favorite is 
the peanut butter pie. $ 1616 West Will Rogers Boulevard, (918) 
341-7333 orhammetthouse.com. — ervalene jenkins, advertis- 
ing account executive 

Head Country Bar-B-Q in Ponca City 

Since I began working for the magazine, I’ve become a sliced 
brisket connoisseur of sorts. Head Country’s combination of sauce, 
rubs, and slow cooking has become the closest thing my mouth has 
tasted to barbecue perfection. $ 121 7 East Prospect Avenue, (580) 
767-8304 orheadcountry.com. —KIMBERLY 

Hideaway Pizza in Stillwater 

Hands down, it’s the best pizza in the state. Fried mushrooms 
dipped in ranch or creamy Italian are a perfect accompaniment to a 
pepperoni pie with original cracker crust. $$ 230 South Knoblock 
Street, (405) 372-4777 orhideawaypizza.net — steffie 

Jerry’s in Weatherford 

I spent many a sleepless night at Jerry’s in college. Their biscuits 
‘n’ more special, smothered in real sausage gravy, can’t be beat 
at four in the morning. $ 1000 East Main Street or (580) 772- 
3707. —JAKE 


Jo’s Famous Pizza in Purceil 


Johnnie’s Grill in El Reno 


I’m a Hideaway fan from way back, but I always stop at Jo’s if 
I’m in Purcell. I like the super-thin-crust pepperoni pizza. YumI 
$$ 1438 South Green Avenue, (405) 527-2379. —JOAN 

Johnnie’s Grill in Calumet 


My family and I used to go out of our way to eat at Johnnie’s 
when we took trips to the big city. Their hand-packed, grill- 
pressed hamburgers are amazing, even without their signa- 
ture fried onions. My folks love the slaw-filled coney dogs. $ 
301 South Rock Island Avenue, (405) 262-4721. —JAKE 



The Snyders have owned this restaurant for years, and they 
make the best omelets, onion burgers, cheesy tots, and slaw 
dogs. This was our favorite place to eat after the kids played 
a softball game or our breakfast stop on the way to a softball 
tournament. $ 224 South Calumet Road, (405) 893-2612. 
—COLLEEN MCINTYRE, PRODUCTION MANAGER 


CHILI-A-GO-GO 
For $3.90 a package, die-hards can take the 
Famous Flamingo Chiii on the road. 


Johnny V’s Italian Restaurant and 
Pizzeria in Muskogee 

This is not a restaurant you want to go to unless you are 
really hungry. They have the biggest pizzas I have ever seen, 
much less tried to eat. They even come to the table with their 
own stand because they take up so much room on the table. 
Everyone that leaves has a to-go box. All of their Italian dishes 
are out of this world. $$ 325 North Main Street, (918) 682- 
0900 orjohnnyvsmuskogee.com. —ervalene 


La Baguette Bakery in 
Norman 


La Baguette fills my chocaholic needs every time. They have 
a wide selection of cakes, small desserts, and gelatos. Their 
chocolate mice are to die for: white chocolate cake with 
chocolate cream and apricot jam dipped in chocolate with 
peanut ears. They also offer sandwiches, salads, and soups. 
620 North Berry Road, (405) 329-4910 or labaguette.com. 

—ELIZABETH 



OUR PROMISE IS SIMPLE..., 

GREAT steak! 


1 309 South Agnew • 1 st Light South of 
405.236.041 6 

WWW CattlemensRestaurant.com 
OPEN 6AM every DAY 


40 


STEAKHOUSE 

WORLD RENOWNED FOR OUR CHARCOAL-BROILED STEAKS! 

OVER 90 YEARS IN THE SAME LOCATION IN HISTORIC STOCKYARDS CITY! 
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La Baguette Bistro in Oklahoma City 

This authentic French bistro, owned by brothers Aiain and Michei 
Buthion, succeeds at offering exceiient food with top-notch service 
in a nonfussy, conviviai environment, it’s great for breakfast, iunch, 
and dinner. $$ 7408 North May Avenue, (405) 840-3047 or 
labaguettebistro.com. —Brian 

Nonna’s Euro-American Ristorante 
and Bar in Okiahoma City 

For me, the winter months conjure up an intense urge to cook. One 
recipe i wish i couid create is Nonna’s tomato bisque. Bar none, 
this is the best soup in Okiahoma Oity. $$$ 1 Mickey Mantle Drive, 
(405) 235-4410 ornonnas.com. —ELIZABETH 

Peking Restaurant in Moore 

Peking has a buffet with a iot to choose from, and to-go dinners 
offer pienty of food. The staff is wonderfui, the service is quick, and 
it’s a great piace to grab a weekday meai. $ 105 Northwest Twelfth 
Street# 12. (405) 793-7548. -COLLEEN 

The Ranchers Club in the Atherton 
Hotel in Stillwater 

i iove this restaurant. The food is outstanding, and many of the staff 
are students enroiied in the Fiotei and Restaurant Schooi at OSU. 
They have an exceiient wine seiection. $$ HI 03 Student Union on 
the OSU campus, (405) 744-2333 ortheranchersclub.com. —JOAN 


A fresh scallion, shown here with Veal 
Oscar, is a signature garnish of the Green 
Onion in Tulsa. 

Sherrer’s Restaurant in Durant 

Sherrer’s has been the piace to eat in Durant for as iong as i can 
remember. When i was a iittie giri, my parents wouid take me there 
to eat. i was recentiy back in the area and had to go there to see if it 
had changed. Thank goodness it hadn’t! Stii! the best Reuben sand- 
wich ! have ever eaten. Great service, and the prices are affordabie 
even if you add on their homemade pies for dessert. $514 South 
Ninth Avenue, (580) 924-4004. — ERVALENE 

Shortcake Diner in Stillwater 

! ieft Stiiiwater fourteen years ago, but Shortcake’s me!t-in-your- 
mouth biscuits with extra-fluffy white gravy have burned an impres- 
sion in my memory. Breakfast at Shortcake’s tastes even better iate 
at night. $ 219 North Main Street, (405) 624-1057. — STEFFIE 


Sid’s Diner in El Reno 

This piace has great onion burgers, awesome 
fries, and a great atmosphere. They make the 
best chocoiate shakes. We’d aiways eat at Sid’s 
after the Christmas parade. $ 300 South Choctaw 
Avenue, (405) 262-7757. —COLLEEN 

Sunny Side Up in Norman 

A ioca! favorite, this restaurant fiiis to the brim on a Sun- 
day morning, so be prepared to eat at the bar if you join 
the church crowd. The food is deiicious, and the service 
is mechanicaiiy efficient. These guys are breakfast pros. 
$ 428 West Robinson Street, (405) 321-2450.— kom 

Tom Cat Corner in Grove 

Every time ! go to Grove, ! stop by this piace for a 
chopped barbecue sandwich with jaiapehos. it’s big, 
sioppy, and cheap. What more can you ask for from a 
gas station? $ 24996 Highway 59 North, (918) 786- 
6622. —MEGAN 

Van’s Pig Stand in Norman 

The fries are amazing — thin siiced, fiash fried, and 
saited — and totaiiy worth whatever heart condition i’m 
sure they’re giving me. $ 320 North Porter Avenue, 
(405) 364-0600 or pigstands.com. —ADAM 



WWW.LOGOSNTEES.COM 


• Screenprinting 

• Embroidery 


Promotienei Prc^uT^ 


OKClMetm 

A 



Rob Holley ' 

Ph: 405. 249:^6 7 
robh@logosntees.conn 

State Wide 

Toll Free: 888.808.5646 
sales@logosntees.conn 





3 1425 New Sapulpii.W- 


Relish the famous BBQa, steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie s a favorite Route 
66 destination. We promise to make your day. 


Sit Down. 

Stay Awhile, 


NEW EXIT OFF OF TURNER TURNPIKE! 

Exit 218A, turn right at the stoplight, go down 
about 2/10 of a mile and you're at Freddie's! 
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Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country 



TATANKA RANCH 


A place to escape from ttie city 
and back to western style. 







Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country 



“Must See* 
Dancing Light Show 

Over 250,000 H^ts 
choreographed to music! 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PARK 

Located just six minutes west of Oklahoma City, off 1-40. 

Over 1 60 Christmas Displays • 4 Million Lights 
City Park • Freedom Trail Park • Chisholm Trail Park 
November 22 - December 31 • 6 pm to 1 1 pm 

www.ci.yukon.ok.us • City of Yukon • 405.354.1895 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

oiuiay vents 

Nov.2 1 through Dec. 30 - Holiday Lights Spectacular 

Joe B. Barnes Regional Park, Midwest City 
405-739-1293 • www.visitmidwesteity.eom 

Nov.22 through Dec. 3 1 - Yukon’s Christmas in the Park 

City Park, Freedom Trail Park & Chisholm Trail Park, Yukon 
405-350-8937 • www.ei.yukon.ok.us 

Nov. 25 through Dec. 31 - Chickasha Festival of Light 

Shannon Springs Park, Chickasha 
405-224-9627 • www.chickashafestivaloflight.com 

Nov. 28 through Dec. 24 - A Territorial Christmas Celehration 

Downtown, Cuthrie 
405-282-1947 • www.guthrieok.com 

Nov.28 through Jan. 1 - Downtown in Decemher 

Downtown, Oklahoma City 

888-OKC-4-FUN • www.downtownindecember.com 

Decemher 4 - Christmas on the Western Frontier 

Downtown, El Reno ' 

405-262-8888 • www.elreno.org 

Decemher 4,11,18- Territorial Christmas Celehration 

Ham Homestead Museum, Oklahoma City 
450-235-4058 • www.harnhomestead.com 

Decemher 2 1 - Fort Reno Christmas Guns Celehration 

Fort Reno, El Reno 
888-535-7366 • www.fortreno.org 
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ONTIER 

fUNTRY 


Stake Your Claim! 

800-FUN-OKLA 
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WWW.TRAVELOK.COM 






Calendar 


"There ought to be one day— just one— when there is open season on senators." — Will Rogers 


November Race 


By Jordan Jay 



What up, dog? Tul- 
sa’s annual Furry 
Scurry at Hicks 
Park is a chance for 
dogs to play outside 
and participate in 
a scavenger hunt 
for hidden treats. 
10:30 a.m. 


Step right up! The 
OKC Philharmonic 
presents Under the 
Big Top; Symphony 
at the Circus, a 
show featuring circus 
music at the Civic 
Center Music Hall. 


In Dragon Wishes, 
a young adult book 
by Tulsa author Stacy 
Nyikos due out this 
month, two girls deal 
with loss and courage 
in a world inhabited 
by dragons, bloom- 
ingtreepress.com. 


Tulsa’s Gilcrease 
Museum knows 
big things come 
in small packages. 
They’re hosting the 
American Art in 
Miniature sale, with 
works from more 
than 200 top artists. 


The Farmers Market 
in Oklahoma City 
welcomes the return 
of The Girlie Show, 
an art and design 
show spotlight- 
ing female artists. 

8 p.m. Through 
November 8. 


Tomorrow is voting 
day and the birthday 
of great political hu- 
morist Will Rogers. 
If you are undecided 
on a candidate, a 
refresher on Rogers’ 
witty and acerbic 
quotes won’t help. 


Mosey over to your 
hometown voting 
booth — it’s Election 
Day. Make your 
voice heard and cast 
a vote for the next 
leaders of the free 
world. Every vote 
counts! 


Stillwater-based 
Gourmet Delightz 

holds the key to 
pacifying any sweet 
tooth, with flavored 
popcorn, fudge, nuts, 
candies, gift baskets, 
and more, gourmet- 
delightz.com. 


Oklahoma City’s V 
45th Infantry 1 
Division Museum 
recognizes Veterans 
Day with a military 
flyover, massing of 
the colors, and a 
recital by the army 
band. 10 a.m. 


Canadian songstress 
Cehne Dion will 
belt out her greatest 
hits at Tulsa’s BOK 
Center. The diva is 
on the American leg 
of her year-long Tak- 
ing Chances Tour. 


Come hook a big one 
at Tishomingo’s Blue 
River at the Veterans 
Day Blue River 
Trout Derby. Fishers 
of all ages can enter. 

7 a.m. Through 
November 16. 


Today marks the 
International Day 
for Tolerance, 

proclaimed by 
UNESCO in 1995. 
As the charter states, 
“All individuals and 
groups have the right 
to be different.” 


Ring in the season 
with Christmas in 
the Park at Altus 
City Park. Light dis- 
plays will come alive 
and kids can chat 
with Santa. 6 to 10 
p.m. daily. Through 
December 31. 


Utilizing voice, 
piano, and flute, 
the Jerusalem 
Lyric Trio brings 
traditional Jewish 
folk standards to 
Oklahoma City 
Community Col- 
lege. 7 p.m. 


Irish eyes will be 
smiling when the 
flve-man tour de 
force Celtic Thunder 
takes center stage at 
Tulsa’s BOK Center. 
The quintet is known 
for its precise chore- 
ography. 8 p.m. 


Sapulpa’s catching 
Christmas fever 
with its Lights On 
ceremony at the 
Courthouse Gazebo. 
A community band 
and children’s choirs 
will perform holiday 
tunes. 5 p.m. 


Ladies, get out your 
checkbooks — An 
Affair of the Heart 
returns to the 
Tulsa Expo Center 
for three days of 
shopping paradise. 

9 a.m. Through 
November 23. 


Just can’t get enough 
sequins and hot glue? 
The Garland Arts 
and Crafts Show 
at Shawnee’s Heart 
of Oklahoma Expo 
Center features more 
than 100 vendors. 

10 a.m. 


► 23 

She’s got Seoul! Ko- 
rean piano virtuoso 
Joyce Yang comes to 
OCU’s Kirkpatrick 
Fine Arts Audito- 
rium. 3 p.m. 


30 



25 

Traverse forty-three 
acres by foot, car, or 
carriage at Chick- 
asha’s Festival of 
Light. Three million 
bulbs light up Shan- 
non Springs Park. 6 
to 1 1 p.m. Through 
December 31. 


26 

Gimme a break! Be- 
fore the holiday rush 
sets in, spend a night 
out at the movies or 
treat yourself to a re- 
laxing spa treatment 
at home. Then take 
a deep breath and 
prepare for the frenzy. 



Thanksgiving 

turkey’s power to lull 


you into a 
deep slumber 
is legendary. 

Before you nod 
off, make sure you 
know what you’re 
thankful for this year. 


29 

Native Americans 
celebrate their heri- 
tage through dance 
at Choctaw Resort 
in Durant at the 
Choctaw Nations 
Annual Powwow. 
10 a.m. 
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Destination: Ponca City 




Specializing in Steaks 

In Business for 31 Years 
Banquet Room 

Lunch Monday - Friday 11am - 2pm 
Dinner Monday - Saturday 5pm to 10pm 

2005 North 14th Street Ponca City, OK 
^ (580) 765-6689 www.rustybarrell.com 


701 Monument Road 
g Ponca City, OK 
(580) 765-6108 

i>oNCA www.pioneerwomanmuseum.eom 

OTCE^iE«>M^ 


WWW. M A RLA N DM A N S i ON .C OM 


Bar-B-Q Restaurant 

WM Championship Bar-B-Q 


7 - The Poncan Theatre Presents: "Riders in the Sky" 

8 - Veterans Day Parade, Downtown Ponca City 

13 - 16- Ponca Playhouse Presents: "Steel Magnolias" 

26- Festival of Angels Opening Night: "The Night The Lights 
Go On" Free Family Fun. Join us at Lake Ponca Park for Hay- 
ride^ Marshmallow Roasts Hot Chocolate, and cookies 
Nov 26 - Dec. 30 - Festival of Angels , over 260 displays at 4 
citywide locations; www.festivalofangels.net 


5 - Lighted Christmas Parade, Downtown Ponca City 

6 & 7 - Hometown Holiday Weekend - Grand Avenue 

6 - The Poncan Theatre Presents: Cindy Summers: One Voice 
7-28 - Gingerbread House & Christmas Tree Collage displays 
at the Ponca City Fine Arts Center 
13 - Family Christmas Concert; southeast Kansas Sympho- 
ny Orchestra at the Poncan Theatre 


17 - 19- Martin Luther King, Jr. ,"A Musical Celebration" 

17 - Kaw Lake ULTIMATE Eagle Watch @ Kaw City Commu- 
nity Center and Kaw Nation Tribal Headquarters 
29 - Feb. 1 - Ponca Playhouse Presents: "The Odd Couple" 

MM ... Most Unexpected! 

www,poncacitytourism,com 


(866)763-8092 


Ponca City Tourism • (866) 763-8092 • poncacitytourism.com 


Tke E, W. Mo.rlaud Estoite 
901 Monument Rd Ponce Gtij OK 74604 

Ttte M^iend Grand Homo 

1000 East Gtend Ponca City OK 74601 


Ponca City. OK * 800-422-8540 


Experience Ponca City's Newest Heritage 
Attraction - The Legacy of Conoco 


Free Admission 


Sat. Nov. 22. 2008 

Start the Thanksgiving Holiday 
with an original Oklahoma 
live variety show. Enjoy Today's 
Talent before they become 
Tomorrow's Stars. 


ft«\ba-ATRiBunsat. Dec. 


Three legendary ladies of music 
- Patsy Cline, Judy Garland 
and Karen Carpenter - are 
brought to life by one incredible 
performer - Cindy Summers. 
Don't miss this unique tribute. 


Mon-Sat 10-5 I Sun 1-5 
501 W. South Ave., Ponca City 
(580) 765-TOUR I conocomuseum.com 


Sat. Dec. 13, 2008 

Enjoy in an evening of 
traditional yuletide favorites, 
performed by the Southeast 
Kansas Symphony 
Orchestra, a 60 piece 
symphony orchestra. 






Calendar 


"This is my December. This is my time of the year." —Linkin Park 


December Grace 


By Jordan Jay 




▲ 7 

The City ofAltus 
and Altus Air Force 
Base present this 
years Altus Christ- 
mas Parade. Santa 
Claus and other 
Christmas favorites 
will be in attendance. 
3 p.m. 


All aboard! The 
annual Christmas 
Train returns to 
Adair. Visitors can ex- 
perience an Old West 
train ride and hear 
Christmas stories 
and carols. Through 
December 20. 

8 

Kick back in your 
favorite chair and 
watch Writing Out 
tonight on 
OETA. Host Teresa 
Miller interviews no- 
table regional and 
national writers. 

10:30 p.m. 


Nothing beats chili 
when it’s chilly. Main 
Street in Davis will 
be packed at the 
Downtown Chih 
Cook-ofF, where pa- 
trons can sample con 
came concoctions. 

4 p.m. 


Watch the Midwest 
come alive in the 
award-winning docu- 
mentary Americans 
Lost Landscape: The 
TalTgrass Prairie, 
hosted by the Okla- 
homa City Zoo. 6:30 
to 8 p.m. 


14 

Paintings depicting 
Native Ameri- 
can ceremonial 
dances star in Tulsa’s 
Philbrook Museum 
exhibit, Dancing 
Across the Page. 
Through December 
31. 


21 

Spiro hosts Winter 
Solstice Walks, 

guided tours 
designed to shed 
light on ancient 
ceremonial mounds 
built by American 
Indians. 11 a.m., 2 
p.m., and 7 p.m. 


22 

Happy Hanukkah! 
Today marks the 
first fill! day of the 
eight-day Festival 
of Lights. Anyone 
interested in Judaism 
can find out more at 
jewfaq.org. 


◄ 16 

Take an edible 
ornament to the 
Oklahoma City Zoo 
for Deck the Zoo. 
These donated treats 
will adorn trees at the 
zoo and get you $1 
admission. Through 
December 24. 


23 

Muskogee’s Three 
Rivers Museum will 
take visitors on a 
trip back in time. 
Toys From the Past 
features antique 
playthings from dolls 
to train sets. Through 
December 28. 


Boogie down to 
Tulsa Town to catch 
legendary bluesman 
Buddy Guy at 
Cain’s Ballroom. 
Guy’s manic stage 
performances will 
keep you on your 
feet. 7 p.m. 


17 

The Tulsa Ballet 
celebrates its fifiy- 
second season with 
its inaugural An- 
niversary Gala. The 
night of dance will 
bring together ballet 
classics from the past 
and present. 


24 

Candles make a great 
last-minute Christ- 
mas gift, and Ashton 
Kelly Candles of 
Edmond are available 
in a variety of scents 
and sizes from retail- 
ers across the state. 
ashtonkellys.com. 


Head to Edmond 
for UCO Winter 
Glow, a campuswide 
holiday festival with 
Christmas light 
displays, horse-drawn 
carriage rides, and 
kids’ activities galore. 
7 p.m. 


Bartlesville is home 
to the Woola- 
roc Museum & 
Wildlife Preserve 
and the Woolaroc 
Wonderland of 
Lights. 5 p.m. 
Weekends through 
December 21. 


11 

Life on the farm 
can be hard work. 
Luckily, the fifteenth 
annual Tulsa Farm 
Show has the tools 
you need to stream- 
line chores. 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Through 
December 13. 


12 

Reserve a seat for 

Michael Martin 
Murphey*s Cowboy 
Christmas Ball at 

the National Cow- 
boy and Western 
Heritage Museum 
in Oklahoma City. 

7 p.m. 


18 

Tulsa’s Gilcrease 
Museum continues 
its Kids Dig Books 
series with a focus on 
the 101 Wild West 
Ranch. Activities 
include cowboy 
stories and arts and 
crafts. 10 a.m. 


25 

It’s the most wonder- 
ful time of the year! 
Once you’ve opened 
presents and packed 
away another holiday 
feast, take a moment 
to remember the days 
of Christmas past. 
Then keep on eating! 


▼ 26 

The Rockettes’ daz- 
zling kicks will keep 
the holiday cheer go- 
ing at the Radio City 
Christmas Spec- 
tacular at Oklahoma 
City’s Ford Center. 
7:30 p.m. Through 
December 28. 


13 

Gather ’round the 
aluminum pole; it’s 
“Festivus for the rest 
of us” as Okemah’s 
Grape Ranch throws 
its annual Seinfeld- 
inspired Festivus 
Party. 1 p.m. 


◄ 20 

Listen to the music 
and join former 
Doobie Brothers 
vocalist and blue- 
eyed soul sensation 
Michael McDonald 
as he performs at 
Norman’s Riverwind 
Casino. 7 p.m. 


27 

Tulsan and Beer 
for My Horses star 
Rodney Carrington 
brings his personal 
brand of country and 
comedy to Shawnee’s 
FireLake Grand 
Casino. 7 and 9:30 
p.m. 


◄ 31 

Watch the ball drop 
at downtown Okla- 
homa City’s Open- 
ing Night New 
' Year’s Eve bash. 
Ten downtown 
venues will host a 
variety of musicians. 
7 p.m. 


28 

Spent too much 
this Christmas? Save 
some bucks at the 
Myriad Botanical 
Gardens’ ftee Pass- 
port to Christmas 
holiday decorations 
event in Oklahoma 
City. 6 p.m. 


29 

Shaq is back as 
Shaquille O’Neal 
and the Phoenix 
Suns shine on 
the Ford Center 
against the 
Oklahoma City 
Thunder. 7 p.m. 
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Prominent 



The Muscogee (Creelc) people are descendents of a remarlcable culture tfiat^ before 
]^00 ADj spanned the region known today as the southeastern United States. 



The Muscogee later built expansive towns within these same broad river valleys in the 
present states of Alabama^ Georgia^ Horida and South Carolina. 


With an effective government established before the European visitors^ it has suc- 
cessfully survivedas a prominent and progressive tribe. 

The Muscogee Nation preserves and protects the environment while encouraging 
cultural andeconomic growth. 


Recognize the spirituaf cultural^ and intellectual richness of the Muscogee people! 


Muscogee Nation Tourism and Recreation 

RO. Box 580 Okmulgee, OK 74447 ^ 800.4824979 ^ 918.732.7992 Fax 918.732.7994 
www.muscogeenation-nsn.gov 


Marketplace 


"We make a living by what we get, but we make a life by what we give." — Winston Churchill 


Feed Your Desires 



At 1994 Oklahoman of the Year Larry Jones' downtown Oklahoma City store, 


A Story of Hope, gift-giving goes double duty. 


By Louisa McCune-Elmore 


so, so SODIUM 

Don't throw it over your 
shoulder! The pleasures of 
fine china are never ending 
during the holidays, and salt 
and pepper shouldn't have 
to take a back seat. Use 
these for flavor-enhancing 
fabulofisness. $12.93. 


CAT MEETS GRINCH 

Can you ever have enough 
decorations? This top hat, 
reminiscent of Dr. Seuss and 
Alice in Wonderland, will 
look perfect atop a table or 
mantel. It's even politically 
correct: The tag says Merry 
Holidays. $27.93. 


DRY AS A FEATHER 

Cardinals abound year- 
round in Oklahoma, 
home since 1979 to 
the Jones' Feed the 
Children international 


PIGSKIN CLASSIC 

Like collegiate merchandise? 
Fan favorites include 
limited-edition sports 
paraphernalia like this 
football signed by three OU 
Heisman winners. $124.93. \ 


HOLIDAYS UNDERFOOT 

Dirty feet no more. Give 
your family and guests a 
reason to get stomping. 

This festive and wintry 
doormat will spruce up any 
home's entrance during 
the upcoming cold months. 
17-by-29-inch doormat, 
$21.93. 


GOODWILL TO ALL 

Mark off your gift- giving 
list at A Story of Hope 
and do your part to help 
malnourished kids the 
world over. All proceeds 
from store merchandise 
go directly to the charity. 


ONE DOG NIGHTr 

No good dog should 
be left out on Christmas 
morning. Tamper Fido with a 
wrought-iron dog bed and toile cushion 
while declaring your fashion sensibility with this 
runway-worthy maxim, ''No outfit is complete 
without dog hair." Bed, $186.93; plaque, $3.93. 


Feed the Children is an Oklahoma City-based international 
charity that focuses on providing food and other essentials 
to families in need. In 2007, the organization shipped 135 
million pounds of food and supplies to poverty-stricken families 
and children in all fifty states and thirty-two foreign countries. 
A Story of Hope, 120 North Robinson, Suite 125 in downtown 
Oklahoma City. (405) 605-3038 or feedthechildren.org. 


RETRO SWEET 

Children will love Stephan 
Baby's knitted friend, 

Nate. The matching bib 
and rattle will elicit 
squeals from Grandma and 
toddling babes. Stuffed 
animal, $40.93; bib and 
rattle, $18.93. 
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©2008 Tulsa Convention & Visitors Bureau 


Come visit Miami and see 
the last section of the original 
Route 66 Ribbon Road. , 


TravelOK.com 


NE OKLAHOMA’S GREEN COUNTRY 

Play Your Heart Out! • 800.922.2118 

GreenCountryOK.com 


aremoreI 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU | 

20 minutes northeast of Tulsa 
Located on Historic Route 66 
300 + Antique & Collectible Dealers 
World-Class Museums 
Local Favorite Restaurants 
Great Accommodations 




mmmmm 
mmmlT 

MattiHiiiMgiMiijMi 


CLAREMORE. OKLAHOMA 


Ik 'Tkycw^ kiUroy 


Experience 
The Legend. 




Oct 31 - Nov 1 

Crazy for Crafts Fest 

Oct 31 - Nov 2 

Will Rogers Days 

Nov 21 -22 

"Dickens on the Boulevard" 

Nov 28-Dec 22 

Christmas at the Belvidere 

877.341.8688 

VisitClaremore.org 


World’s Largest Private Firearms 
Collection • Steins • Rogers 
Statuary • Gift Shop 6 More 


Free admission. Donations accepted. 
Open 8:30-5:00 M-S, 10:00-5:00 Sunday | 
333 N. Lynn Riggs Blvd (Hwy 66) 
918.3dl.5707 


Will Rogeirs 

MEMORIAL MUSEUMS 

WILL tOGESSMUSlUM III 
WILL EOGFSL ULI SLMI IN tMMQGUt 
OPEN DAILY • e-S 


800.324.9455 

www.willrogers.com 


Home Cooking & 
Amazing Desserts! 

Daily Specials 


1616 W Will Rogers 918.341.7333 

Tues-Sat 11 am-9 pm 
Sun 11 am-8 pm 

HammettHouse.com 


CroVy\£A^ 

C/vJttAkMS/ 




'li iTMofe than 500 Hotel Rooms!’ 


I am 


A COLORFUL ARRAY OF AUTUMN EVENTS. 


Outside the Historic Coleman Theatre 

Exceptional 

Entertainment 

‘‘Rumors” presented by 
Miami Little Theatre 
Coleman Theatre • 918.540.2425 
November 20-23, 2008 

Loretta Lynn 

Buffalo Run Casino, 918.542.7140 

November 21, 2008 

Riders in the Sky Present 
‘Christmas the Cowboy Way” 

Coleman Theatre • 918.540.2425 

December 2, 2008 


Autumn in Tulsa offers events as diverse as the colors of the 
season. In November, Expo Square hosts a variety of unique 
shows, including the finals of the Women’s Pro Rodeo Association 
and the BMX Grand Nationals. The holiday season is officially 
heralded with ceremonial lighting events around the city — 
including Lights On! at Utica Square. See our entire calendar of 
events at VisitTulsa.com, or call 800.558.331 1 . 


T J|/ L > A 

^If VisitTulsa.com/holidays 


918.542.4435 • VisitMiamiOK.com 


OKLfItlOnfl 
nmivf fintpicj 










Our September/October “Where Are You?” 
contest was so challenging we didn’t receive 
a single entry. The correct answers were 
Inclined, the Air Force and Oklahoma Land Run 
monuments, Philodendron Dome, and Apple of 
the Raven’s Eye. 


"The more you honor me, 
. the more I will bless you" — ??? 

■■V 




Can you guess the name of this shrine and the town where it is located? 


T wo WEEKS BEFORE Christ- 
mas in 1947, Father George 
V. Johnson paced the aisles of 
his church in east-central Oklahoma. 
His congregation had outgrown their 
church, but two years of planning had 
yet to yield the funds needed for the new 
building. As he prayed, Father Johnson’s 
eye caught the small statue behind the 


altar, recently donated by a local affiliation 
of Sisters of Mercy. The priest prayed to 
the statue, promising to create a shrine 
in his honor if he would help build the 
new church. Donations flooded in from 
the town’s sister city in Europe, and a 
little more than a year later, the new 
church was dedicated. More than sixty 
years later, the tiny statue still resides 


on a pedestal behind the church’s white 
marble altar. — Kassy Nicholson 

Three winners will receive an Oklahoma 
Today T-shirt. Mail entries with respondent's 
name and town to ''Where Are You?", TO. 
Box 1468, Oklahoma City, OK 73102 or 
send to whereareyou@oklahomatoday.com no 
later than November 24. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 

Imagination Station 

Museum of the Great Plains 
Exhibit is up through April 2009 

Codetalkers Exhibit 

Comanche National Museum and Cultural Center 
Exhibit is up until November 30 

Miss Lawton/Miss Teen Lawton Scholarship Pageant 

McMahon Auditorium, November 8 

Fall Foliage Tour 

Wichita Mountain Wildlife Visitor Center 
(Call for Reservation) November 8-1 5 

Spoon River Anthology 

Cameron University Theatre, November 13-16 

Cameron University Fall Concert 

November 20 

Holiday in the Park 

In Elmer Thomas Park, Lawton, November 21 -January 4 

Frost Ya Fanny Run Run 

In Elmer Thomas Park, Lawton, November 22 

Craft Harvest Show 

Comanche County Fairgrounds, November 22 & 23 

"Christmas Belles" 

Presented by Lawton Community Theatre 
November 27-30, December 4-7 

Holiday Tree Lighting 

Cameron University, December 4 

"Wichita Mountain Classics" 

Steer & Heifer Show, December 5-7 
Pig, Lamb & Goat Show, January 9-1 1 

"Nutcracker" 

McMahon Auditorium (Call for Show Times) 

Decembers &6 

77th Army Band Holiday Concert 

McMahon Auditorium, December 1 1 

Handel's Messiah 

Presented by Lawton Constitution 
McMahon Auditorium, December 13 

In Search of Eagles Tour 

Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge 
January-February 


s * > 
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Take time to experience the mag- 
ic of the holidays with us. Create 
memories your family will trea- 
sure in historic Lawton-Fort Sill 
and enjoy the unique events and 
performances offered this season. 
As you celebrate with your loved 
ones this year, make a new holi- 
day tradition with Holiday in the 
Park, at Elmer Thomas Park. Let 
our frontier charm add joy to this 
special time of year by celebrating 
your holidays here. 


I )X 
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629 SW C Avenue, 

Lawton, OK 73501 
580.355.3541 • 800.872.4540 

www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 
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HEARTLAND FLYER -k YOUR STYLE OF TRAYEL 

H eartland Flyer is the most effortless way to travel. Offering first-class comfort, spacious surroundings, and 
friendly service. Heartland Flyer makes five convenient stops between Oklahoma City and Fort Worth, 
with connections to routes throughout the United States. Whether youVe traveling for business, fun, or just for 
the scenery, your journey is our pleasure. Whatever your style. 




